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For the New-York Mirror 
A MOTHER'S LAMENT. 


BY THYRZA. 


Fuizanetn! Elizabeth, thou’rt sleeping in thy shroud, 

And silent tears flow over thee, and wailings “deep and loud ;’ 
But on thy face, my perished flower! thy mother may not pal 
To gaze and read the fearful change that death has written there, 
Elizabeth, my gentle babe! thou wert not made for earth— 

A mournful jook thy calm sweet face hath worn e’en from thy birth; 
] felt that thou wert doomed, and yet as stunning is the blow 

As if I ne’er had deemed that thou away from me could’st go. 


They bid me come and look upon thy fair but lifeless face, 


And the moveless limbs, so playful once, where death has left his trace ; 
Oh! think they that my stricken heart a sight like this could brook ? 


No—on that rigid brow of thine for worlds | would not look! 


They tell me there is beauty still in that pale cheek of thine, 
And the waxen hands which he ‘Iplessly do by thy sides recline ; 
But no—I will not look on thee, for oh! 1 could not bear 

To gaze upon thy face and seek the smile that is not there ! 


To gaze with aching heart upon thy changeless countenance, 
Yearning from that closed eye to meet its well-remembered glance ; 
Those sweet imperfect sounds to catch, for which my thirsting ear 
Would yield up all earth’s melodies, but once again to hear! 


Elizabeth, my beautiful ! how could I bear to press 

My lips to thy unconscious ones, in all their iciness ? 

Ihave beheld thy face too oft in beauty and in vloom, 

To view it now when cold and pale, and destined for the tomb, 


Too fearful is the thought to me of coffin, shroud, and pall— 
Oh! not arrayed in these, my babe! would | thy form recall, 
But in thy living loveliness and smiles of infant glee, 

Oh! thus may thy remembrance, sweet, forever visit me! 


| hastened to the window. 








ORIGINAL SKETC i ES. 


CITY RAMBLES. 

Dip you ever read any thing more delightful in their way, Messrs. 
Editors, than Miss Mitford’s sketches? How thoroughly they are 
embued with the genuine taste for the poetic and beautiful in nature. 
There is a summer brightness and luxuriance in her imagination, 
and, to me, it is as delicious to escape from the triste pomposity of 
more learned writers, to the brilliancy and freshness of her pages, 
as it is to steal from the eternal jangle of business, and all the jostle 
and din of the city, and to sit down on some grassy bank where the 
whirring of the bird’s wing, and the warble of his song are heard 
with the sound of the many branches, and where some dimpling 
and transparent brook, leaps on its course with the silvery bubbles 
floating and flashing on its surface, and the dash of its tiny waves 





bursting out like the laughter of a beautiful and happy child. The 
influence of such a writer upon the moral world is inestimable. She 
imparts not the mysteries of science; she teaches happiness. She 


directs the attention to the picturesque groupings which are con- 
tinually forming and breaking away around us. Her sadness is like 
the shadow of a cloud, which, if dissolved into the shower, only 
leaves the heavens bluer, the grass and woods greener, and all nature 
more animated than betore. I never met a mind more susceptible 
if every varying and delicate influence. 
ment upon which every passing event makes music. 


It is a finely toned instru- 
Her tender 
ness is that of the poet, or the woman, while her mirth has the irre- 
pressitleness, (if 1 may say so) the unchecked revelry of health and 
youth. Her delineations of character are transcripts from nature. | 
should deem them drawn in a moral camara obscura. In her port- 
folio, bright heads of children, and animated forms of dogs delight 
you like the fine imaginative 
when she roams over the country, when she watches the opening 
gtaces of spring, the flash and gaiety of summer, the quiet golden 


decorations of a painter's room; but 


richness, and lavish abundance of autumn, or the iciness, and the 
desolation of winter—while she approac hes, in excellence and feel- 
ing, the author of the “Seasons, 
and irresistible humor. 
Irving. 


she surpasses him in versatility 
In these qualities she is nearer Washington 
] fancy | see her pause on the summit of a hill to catch the 
effect of a fine landse ape, to contemplate the coloring of the sky, 
trace the winding of the silvery river, or the outline of the 
aerial mountain, the streaming of the sunset light through the illu- 
tuned grove, and the long shadow upon the lawn, or to muse, perad 
Venture, upon the spirited attitude of a sweet, unconscious child, or 
an old beggar, or a wearied out angular rozinante before a dilapida- 
ted antique cart, or the sunny face of a girl, or any of the graceful 
and beautiful thing gs from the admiration of which a man of poetic 
temperament drinks draughts of delight 


blue 


almost sufficient to com- 


jensate him for the ruggedness of his own path, the loneliness of , 
Then her sketches are so evidently drawn from 
nature; so free from pedantry, Latin and Greek, business and boo/- 


WANESs, 


23 own bosom, 


So fresh and original! By original | do not mean a very 








| extraordinary manner of relating incidents which no being ever 
||dreamed of before. No startling theories, no trap-doors, dungeons, 
and other horrors; but I mean that what she writes is the result of 
her own feeling and observation, not of her reading. 
After this opinion of the fair essayist, would you not think “ much 


learning had made me mad” should | audaciously presume to offer | 
If she || 


you a composition written in something of the same plan? 
| has discovered so many admirable themes for thought and deserip- 


tion in her secluded village, it is but probable that a city like ours | 


cannot be destitute of materials equally valuable for either the pencil 
or the pen. It was but the other evening that I was awakened from 
a deep slumber by acry of fire. There is something singularly ex- 
pressive in the human voice. The same shout frequently 
the stillness of the night and my sleep, without exciting my atten- 
tion sufficient to induce me to rise. But this one was sudden, dis- 
tinct and startling, with something in it of emotion which convinced 
me it was uttered by one who beheld the flames. 1 accordingly 
It was a quiet, starry night. ‘The houses 
on the opposite side of the street in which | resided, and apparently 
within a quarter of a mile of my dwelling, reflected a brilliant glare 
of light, and volumes of fiery smoke rolled upwerds with the motion 
of heavy billows towards the reddening sky. The shout multiplied 
from all quarters—the deep-toned bells began to toll—figures here 
and there rushed rapidly towards the scene of action—an engine 
thundered over the pavements—beneath my window the forms of 
the firemen in their huge caps and jackets shown like demons in the 
red dusky gleams of the torches—hoarse voices, with shouts and 
imprecations, urged each other onward, Hastily clothing myself, 
I sallied forth and hurried to the conflagration. 

There is nothing in nature more beautiful than fire, and more 
terrible in its beauty. When thus arrayed for purposes of ruin, it 
conveys to me an impression similar to that which I receive from 
the sight of a powerful serpent. ‘There is the same fatal brilliancy, 
the same fearful grace and relentless spirit of destruction, and the 
same admirable fitness as emblems of the infernal regions. In 
darkness this wonderful element exhibits its grandeur with a more 
magnificent effect. The roots of lofty buildings, and summits of 
chimneys ; the tall steeples and swelling domes, shone vividly in the 
distance, painted by the lurid glare. Dense masses of smoke in the in 
tervals of a slight breeze, shrouded the blaze and darkened the scene, 
till leaping and glistening, through the gloom like a sheet of light 
brooding cloud, the flame again dazzled the eve, and 





ening trom the 
made the “ darkness visible” 
lustre. ‘he conflagration had burst forth in a stable in the rear of 
a large wooden church, and in the midst of a closely crowded block 
of buildings, mostly of the 
tensely hot weather, without rain, had rendered them uncommonly 


with a radiant but dim and melancholy 


same materials. A long season of in- 
combustible. 
of the element into an ungovernable rage that resembled madness ; 
and the ery went forth through the crowd that there was no water 
to be obtained, till the engines could form a line to the river, the dis 
tance to which was great: in the meantime, the flame was running 
rapidly along the root of the church, at first cently curling, 
rear and front. 


The wind was sufficiently strong to increase the fury 


and 
gradually extending to the The crowd collected— 
the wind increased—the frame building was soon blazing with im 
calculable fury, and the fame communicated to the several adjoin 
ing houses. In less than half an hour, the rear of the church was 
completely consumed ; 
ocean—the interior was brightly visible ; the pews, bannisters, gal 


a vast sheet of fire washed over it like an 
leries, carved columns and white ceilings, vielded rapidly to the in 
tense heat—timber crackling—walls crashing—chimneys falling 

furniture tumbling from windows—men shouting through trumpets 
—engines thundering—women screaming—glass breaking—earth 
trembling beneath our feet—the vast multitude swarming like bees 
and clus 


in their hive, rocking and heaving in the narrow streets, 


tering on the steps, lamps, windows, and the broad arch of heaven 


burning and glowing above, all tormed a scene of sublune grandeur 

The city cannot be too grateful tothe body of daring firemen who 
nightly risk their lives in defence of our property, The soldier who 
exposes himself in the battle for hiscountry, scarcely incurs more peril, 
or deserves more praise. The confusion continues. Here you may 
behold a heap of furniture, there 


Mark yonder building with the 


a group of persons just escaped 
brick front, 
is feeding on the 


from the flames. and 


nearly destroyved—the ravenous blaze ruins in 
which tancyv pictures many a group of domestic peace and hope. 
The frame work is consurned—the front totters—the firemen place 
their long heavy ladders against it.—Hark !—crash—up to the sky 
flash the « xpiring® flame s, and then sink with the heap of crumbled 
ruin. That poor dwelling bx longed to a widow with a large family 
nearly dependent upon her exertions. 
getit insured. With what feelings will she greet the returning day 
= fing to th 
fearessly through the crowd 


She was even too indigent to 


his home, and is eager!v viel 


dashes 


A fine bov has escaped from 
excitement of the scene. He 





breaks 


ject which is like ly to turn out of the 


| and seizes the rope of the engine ; but, his foot slips—he falls—the 
dreadful machine rushes on—a smothered scream is faintly heard 
amid the dreadful surrounding din, and now a trampled and bleeding 


| body is born senseless through the crowd to blast some fond mo- 


ther’s sight, and strike her bosom with horror and anguish unutter. 
able.******* 

The heavens are shining again with all their stars. 
is wrapped in shadows. ‘The pealing bells have ceased. Silence is 
in the streets: all, except a low confused sound from the spot where 
death and destruction have been at work. You may hear the faint 
hum, like the subdued roar of the sea, when the storm has passed away, 
or the hush of the field of battle after the conflict. Wearied and ex. 
hausted firemen are slowly dragging home their engines 
breaks in the eastt****** 


The vast city 


Morning 


The noonday sky overspreads the gay Broadway,  Steeds are 
prancing, and flashing chariots glittering in the sun. The 
youth and pleasure is around me beauty and splendor, 
dazzling jewelry, tempting pictures, sunny eyes, and slender feet. 
The wealthy are purchasing luxuries, the joyous giving loose to mirth. 
Why atsuch a moment should my melancholy thoughts steal back to 
the wreck and the ruin—to the desolate dwelling of the widow, the 
mangled form of that fearless boy, and to the family at whose festive 
board, hereafter, his bright head must be missed ? 


voice ol 


forms of 


Seviev 





LITERARY NOTICES, 
The New-England Magazine. Nol July, 80. By JT. & K Buckinghaw 
Boston, M e& Fran New-York, Charles 8. Franc vo. pp. 
Arremets have been frequently and unsuccessfully made to 


establish American monthly reviews. We trust this well printed 
and well-written work will not share the fate of its predecessors. It 
is impossible to form an accurate opinion from the first number of 
any publication; but this, under the auspices of the Messrs, Buck 
ingham, promises very fair, By promises we do not mean it pledges 
else of the kind, for 


youth of sixteen; but the character of the 


itself to excel every thing its prospectus is as 
sensible and modest as a 
an article on 


it hit at 


goal, We relished, among others 


matter is decidedly 


Lord Byron, ind firm, and rational; 


entitled 


pendent, and a pleasa 


the times, which we extract 


THE Pre ites OF EXA ERATION 
The rapidity which a story, like a snow-ball, 
illustrated, 
st than at the 


cress 


rains in ita pre 
The tendency to exaggeration was 
Atrithog skirmish 
by the time it has undergone a transletion through one 


has been frequents 


never more manite present day 


of outposts, 





or two newspapers, gets to be a bloody engagement; and a riot ix 


sometimes magnified into a revolution, "The characters of men are 
subject to the same process; and the most ordinary partizan, raised 
to an office by political intrigue, by the time his name has gone the 
and worth- 

We have 
to the current report, at 
each repetition, acted upon with less seruple, than in the followin 


we find them 


rounds of the gets to be a man of talent 


equally to his own astonishment and that of the public 


news} apers, 
seldom seen this tendency to add a little 


extracts, which we give to our readers as 
x mn ONE 


It is well known, that the 
fond of rose. bugs, 


common domestic fowl is: remarkably 
The abundance of this insect, the present sea 


son, sarees arich repast to the tenants of the poultry yard.- 
Vas ’ is FF ‘ for June the fifteent! 
MEFR TW 
We see it remarked in the Massachusetts Farmer that, as the 
common domestic fowl is remarkably fond of rose-bugs, a rich re 


past will be enjoved by this portion of the feathered race, the present 


season, the insect alluded to being quite abundant. It has oecurred 
that it might be a matter of economy, worth 


those who keep fowls for the n urket, to collect thes« 


to Us, ittending to by 


insects, as an 


article of food, as they must be considerably cheaper than Indian 


meal; and, as it is said, inconsequence of the horny nature of their 

wings, no addition of gravel is required for the purposes of diges 
tion. New Enel d Meu bondman, 
UMPEER TH 

IMPORTANT TO AGRICUL We observe it stated in sul 


hat the atten 
tion of one class of our hushandmen has lately been called to a sub 
first imy both to 
It is well known 


stance, in the Masitinetin tt armer of June fifteenth, t 


very ortance 


inhabitants of our cities 


that good fowls are a very important article of supply, inthe ¢ 


the farmers and to the 
lomnes 
but that, in consequence of the dearness of Indian 
corn, their price has of late 
them bevond the reach of a 
quently reduced to an unsatisfactory diet of beef and mut 


tic econ 





been so much enhanced, as place 


considerable portion of our citizens, whe 
are cone 


ton-chops. It appears that, in consequence of the great abundances 


of r bugs the season, and the known fondness of the do- 


me 


present 
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mestic fowl for this’ insect, our farmers have set about collecting | 
them, as an article of food for their poultry ; and, as we understand, 
the fowls never came into market so plump and fat. An incidental 
advantage of considerable importance is, that, in consequence ot the 
horny nature of the wings of the rose-bug, the fowls require no | 
This interesting fact will not escape the attention of those 





gravel. 
who are curious in their gravel-walks, and who wish to preserve 
them from the dilapidation produced by their being promiscuously 
frequented by domestic poultry.—American Economist, | 
NUMBER POUR 

Sowernisa NeEW.—'The Massachusetts Former of the fifteenth 
of June informs us, that a considerable reduction has taken place in 
the price of southern corn, in consequence of the abundance of rose- 
hues. which our farmers, in all directions, are collecting for their 
. Dough is now served out in the farm-yard only on Sunday 
the remainder of the week the fowls are kept to the bue, 
Letters from some of the 


poultry 
Mornings ; 
and are found to thrive remarkably well. 
principal hou on Long-wharf have gone on to the south, coun- 
termanding their orders for shipments of corn, the demand for which 
is already nominal. We also learn from the same paper, that as 
the hard w ings of the rose-bug are found to take the place of gravel, 
the destruction of gravel-walks by the poultry has entirely ceased, 
ind the sale of the hammerings of granite, at the state prison, which 
have been extensively used in repairing gravel-walks, has been al 
most wholly arrested. Whether any disturbances are likely to take 
place at the prison, in consequence of the convicts being thus, in 
part, thrown out of employ, we are uninformed, Should this be 
the case, we trust that the sagacity of some of our distinguished 
citizens will be exerted, to devise some way in which the safety of 
the prison ean be reconciled to the reduction of the demand for 
hammerings, consequent upon the abundance of rose-bugs, 

Since writing the above remarks, we learn that bovs are out in 
direction collecting the bug.— Ma 


Agricullurist 


every 
NUMBER FIVE 
Tuk ENTOMOLOGICAL sYSTeEM.—Our triends have doubtless heard 
of the Tullian system, (not Marcus but Jethro,) and the soiling 


aystem in agriculture; but we believe the enfomologivcal system is 
likely to prove of more importance than either, We perceive a 
brief sketch of it in the Massachusetts Farmer for June filteenth, 
where it is described, as practise 1 by a distinguished ayriculturist 
of Massachusetts, 
farmers, that the common domestic fowl, (gu/lus gallinaciu 

Many of our readers have doubtless 
le, in which even the young chicken seizes a bug 


It has long been a fact, well known to practical 
is re 
markably fond of rose-bugs. 
witnessed the moc 
im his beak, rubs him once or twice on the ground, and then swal 
lows him, and catches at another. In consequence of the abundanee 
of rose-bugs the present year, it has occurred to some of our enter 
prising husbandmen, to make a business of collecting the bug, a 
food for their poultry, The 
many are found in every community, have been, in general, em 


idle boys, of which unfortunately too 


ployed for this purpose, and paid a cent a pint for as many as they 
could collect. A pint, it was found, was adequate food for two fowls 
for a day, without requiring any gravel in consequence of the 
Our readers will perceive the vast im 


We hear 


In consequence of this 


horny neture of the wings 
portance of this discovery to the trade in southern corn, 
that the demand for it has nearly ceased. 
new diet, it has also been found that the poultry have ceased their 
depredations on the gravel- walks, and the hammerings of the granite 
have ceased to be called for at the state prison, Some doubts ex- 
isting as to the precise cause of the marked abstinence of the poultry 
from the gravel-walks, an intelligent and scientific agriculturist con 
structed two coops, each twenty feet long, feur wide, and two high, 
and placed them on each side of his front door, on two gravel-walks, 
forming the approach to his house, Four dozen fowls were enclosed 
in each, and ted in one coop, with bugs, in their natural state, and 
At the end 
of a week the coops were removed ; the walk beneath the former 


in the other with bugs whose wings had been removed 


was untouched, while beneath the latter every porticle of wravel had 


disappeared, These few facts seem to show that the enfomological 
system is likely to produce the most astonishing eflects on the indus 
try of the community, We wait for further developments with 
' —United States "Thre. P 

NUMBER "™ 


LAT.—W ee notice in the Massachusetts Farmer 


anxiety 


SOMETHING S81NG 


for June fifteenth, a brief reference to some very curious and im 


portant facts. Our readers are generally acquainted with the 


change which has taken place in the feeding of poultry ; the intro- 


/ 


duction of the exfomological diet, as it has been happily called ; the 
consequent reduction in the price of corn, the almost entire suspen- 
sion of the demand for granite hainmerings; and the employment 
griven to a large number of poor children, in collecting rose-bugs, at 
acenta pint, Very curious details on this subject are contained in 
the Massachusetts Farmer for June fteenth 
of importance; but we have not time, at present, to go deeply into 
We understand that an intelligent and enterprising bus- 


The subject is one 


details. 
bandman has undertaken to furnish good fowls in the market at 


ninepence a pair. ‘The eggs are to be hatched in furnaces, gently 
heated with Lehigh coal, and the chickens tnmediately supplied 


with the new food. All the eggs inthe vicinity have been purchased 





for this new establishment, and a custard pudding is no where to be 
seen, not even at our best tables. ‘This is a privation to which, we 
trust, our citizens will cheerfully submit, as they will shortly he 
much more than recompensed by the reduced price of poultry. Nor 
is it to be forgotten that, in consequence of the collection of the 
rose-buga, as food for the chickens, the rose-busles will escape their 
ravages, and that we shal! immediately be able to buy our distilled 
rose-water and conserve of roses at a much reduced price. 








We feel it, however, our duty, as faithful journalists, to advert to! 
an unforeseen check, which has been encountered by the enterpri- 
sing husbandman alluded to. About five pecks of rose-bugs were 
emptied into his farm-yard on Monday morning, where five or six 
dozen of chickens are kept. 'The bugs were mostly alive, and hav- | 
The yard presented no verdure on which they could fix themselves, 
and the consequence was, that while the chickens were employed in 
picking them up, a portion of the bugs from the large heaps, into | 
which they were thrown in the yard, fastened on the chickens, and 
when our paper went to press the latter had the worst of it. 

P.S. We understand that one chicken, naturally feeble, has given 
out, and retreated to one corner of the yard, covered with the in- 
sects.— The Ploughman's Friend, 

NUMBER SEVEN 

Unpieasant.—We always experience a sentiment of regret at 
being called, as conductors of a public press, to record the obstacles 
which occasionally present themselves in the execution of the most 
sagacious plans, Cur readers are, in general, apprized that a new 
system of husbandry was bidding fair (and we will not permit our 
selves to doubt, still bids fair) to be introduced among us, super 
seding the demand tor southern corn, and enabling the farmer to 
aflord our own corn at a cheap rate, furnishing us the minor poultry 
in greater abundance, and at a much reduced price, securing our 
gravel-walks, aflording employment to poor children, and placing 
rose-water within the reach of the most limited resources. ‘The nu- 
merous establishments already commenced for raising poultry on 
this system are well known, and have been hailed by the good wishes 
of the community. We are concerned, however, to record an ad 
verse circumstance, of an unpleasant character, which has occurred 
jin the first and largest of these establishments; and which, for the 
moment, has considerably checked the public enthusiasm, and raised 
the price of southern corn. It is generally known that Mr. Chicken 
well had turned his extensive enclosures into a fowlery, and con 
structed a range of furnaces for hatching the eggs by artificial heat 

He had already brought forward six hundred dozen of chickens in 
this way, and the indigent population of the neighboring towns was 
principally employed in collecting the bugs, The demand for the 
chickens promise i] to be so great, that the enterprising undertaker 
felt able to pay the handsome price of a cent a peck for the bugs. 
It is unnecessary to dwell upon the importance of the relief afforded 
to our country towns in this way, in the support of their poor. So 
many hands have been taken off by this new occupation, that the 
price of oakum at our neighboring almshouses bas been sensibly en 
hanced, and it is feared the shipping interest may suffer, in the ar 
ticle of calking. We learn from the Massachusetts Farmer of June 
fifteenth, that on the fifth instant a large waggon load of the rose 
bugs was driven into the fowlery, and emptied on the ground, where 
they, of course, would have furnished food to the stock for several 
weeks. ‘The supply having been short for a few days previous, the 
fowls (as our readers will readily believe) went to work upon the 
tempting heap, with no little alacrity, and were soon satiated 
Meantime, however, the rose-bugs themselves, as might px rhaps 
have 


wen anticipated from the large number collected, and the pro- 


portionate length of time they had been in the waggon, were ope- 
rated upon by the stimulus of appetite; and, in the absence of any 
other more appropriate food, began to attach themselves, by means 
of their antenna and legs (of which they have three pairs, furnished 
with barbs, by which the insect ts enabled to adhere with considera- 
ble tenacity to foreign substances) to the bodies of the fowls. At 


first, and while the poultry were busily occupied in enjoying the pro- | 


use banquet spread betore them, the fowls appeared to pay no atten- 
tion to the insects with which they were covered. A vigorous shake 
of their wings and ruffling of their feathers were sufficient to dis 
engage the rose-bugs, In proportion, however, as the fowls beeame 
active, by rm ple tion, it was observed that their annoyance from the 
insects increased ; although, from the absolute singularity of such 
an occurrence, neither the fowls themselves, nor the persons who 
happened to be spectators, seemed to regard it as of any consequence. 
Meantime, large quantities of the insects, still remaining without 
" food, were constantly emerging trom the heap, and fastening on the 
chickens, who began to manifest signs of fatigue. They retired to- 
wards the sides of the yard, rolled themselves frequently in the dust, 
fluttered their wings, and assumed a ruffled appearance. 


began to be entertained in Mr. Chickenwell’s esta- 


Some 
anxiety now 
blishinent as to the result. But it was generally and not irrationally 
concluded, by the members of his family, that when the usual time 
for feeding the poultry should arrive, and they should again feel the 
stimulus of hunger, they would renew their attack upon the rose 
bugs with a vigor that would be decisive in its effects. It happened, 
unfortunately, but naturally enough, that the chickens 
were thrown into a fever, by the irritation and exhaustion occasioned 
by the rose-bugs, and gave no signs of returning appetite. The 
usual period of tecding was watched by Mr. Chickenwell’s over 


howe 





seer with considerable solicitude; and when it was found that the 
fowls remained listless, and cowering in the corners of the yard, and 
evinced no sensation of hunger, the alarm became great, and began 
to spread itself through the neighborhood. ‘The event proved that 
it was but too well founded ; the fowls refused to eat ; new swarms 
of rose-bugs continued to break loose from the heap, and proceeded 
to break. fust on their feathered adversary, whose power of resistance 
grew fainter and fainter. Before long the smaller and less vigorous 
chickens were destroyed ; and it was sufficiently evident that those 
which had been the stoutest and most active woukd soon share 
their fate. We cannot too much applaud the energetic and discreet 


course pursued by Mr. Chickenwell’s overseer, Servants were im- 
| ’ 


] dismayed and panic struck. 


{ mediately despatched over the extensive farm, and throughout the“ chusetis Farmer of June twenty-second 


neighborhood, to assemble all the full-grown cocks and hens that 
could be obtained. These were collected in the vicinity of the poul 
try-yard, placed under the direction of an experienced game-cock, 
and introduced at once into the enclosure. They instantly hopped 
forward towards the heap, picking their way with great eagerness. 


ing been kept long without food, were themselves naturally hungry.| It happened, unfortunately, that the yard was strewed with such of 


the insects as had been crushed by the chickens in the commence- 
ment of the day; these were hastily devoured by the new comers, 
whose appetite was thereby considerably blunted. A large portion 
of the heap still remained in its original state, a living, crawling 
mass of rose-bugs, about two feet high, eight long, and four wide ; 
and the cock-of-the-walk, in advancing toward it, with the sagacity 
of an experienced combatant, slackened his pace, by way of recon 
noitring the strange appearance before him. The other cocks and 
hens rallied, somewhat cautiously, behind him, as a drove of swing 
is said to do when attacked by the wolves. The famished insects 
meantine, several of which had been four day s without food, be gan 
to creep forward, en masse, towards this new enemy ; the cocks and 
hens, on their part, trod cautiously, and lifting up their legs, but 
steadily forward, till at length their leader, having given the signal 
by erowing and flapping his wings, they all rese in the air, about a 
it, flew over the midst of the heap, and settled down upon it, 
And then began a trampling, scratching, picking, fluttering, flap 
ping, crowing, and cackling, such as probably were never witnessed 
before. ‘Thousands of the bugs were thrown up into the air; tens 
of thousands trodden under foot; pulled to pieces ; unwinged, de 
But the ravages of the 


cocks and hens served but to make a sort of hole in the living he ay 


femorated, disantennated, and destroyed. 


into which, as the valiant crowers and cacklers sunk, new swarms 
of their hungry enemy closed over them, till at length the tallest 
cocks were almost buried in the crawling mass, and a few combs 
ouly reared themselves so as to be visible. These, at length, began, 


one by one, to sink down and disappear, till nothing was left 


but the solitary crest of the cock-of-the-walk, oecasionally pushe } 
up through the superincumbent load of the insects, and uttering a 
wild and faint crow, 


Advanced, forced back, now high, now low 
The pent 

As ben the 

When rent are sail, 
lt wavered n 





The moment had now arrived when it was to be definitely settle 
whether the undisputed mastery of the poultry-yard should be sur 
rendered up to the rose-bugs. The brood of chickens was entirely 
destroyed ; and the cocks and hens, surfeited, exhausted, buried un- 
der a ravenous heap of unsatiated insects, must soon follow their 
fate. What was of still greater moment, the reputation of the en- 
tomological diet was at stake, It was a erisis of equal importance 
and we must do Mr. Chickenwell the credit to say, that 
he met it with firmness. 


und terror; 


Near the poultry-yard, where this appalling scene was acted, he 
had raised and kept a large flock of Bremen geese, (anser / 





is) a stout, voracious, powerful animal, ravenous after insects. 
Chickenwell, with a promptness and valor, which did him is 





credit, resolved to « harge into the poultry yard himself, in the rear 
of his Bremen geese. Arming himself with a long pole, at the end 
of which a white rag was attached, he mustered the flock before 
him; addressed them with several animated clucks, waved his rag, 
caused the gates to be thrown open and fluttered in. At this mo 
ment five or six of the cockerels, by a last convulsive effort, flapped 
themselves up from the heap, with long thick swarms of the bugs 
hanging to them, uttered a sound, half scream and half crow, beat 
the air heavily a moment, and fell down again. ‘The geese wer 
Mr. Chickenwell (thou 
taggered himself) clucked forward, but in vain. Not 





», to tell the 





truth, a little 


a goose 


would go up fo the seratch against such a portentous ad- 
The head gander himself was bewildered at the sight 


versary. 
Non tul ine speciem furiatw@ mente core s hance; 
and set up a frightful quake, in which the whole flock joine’. At 


the same moment, they wheeled round, spread their broad wings, 
rose upon the toes of their webbed feet, and drove Mr. Chickenwell 
before them out of the yard. The alarm now became general. A 
turkey-cock who, with widespread tail, erected comb, and cisten led 
wattles, was gobbling and strutting down, to inquire into the dis 
turbance, shut up his tail feathers, and joined the flight. A pair ot 
peacocks slanted screeching up to the roof of the house; a tame 
mocking-bird, in a cage, ran hastily through his gamut of imitation, 
dogs barked; and a loquacious parrot crooked his bill round, inte 
a sort of note of interrogation, as much as to say—‘‘Is any thing 
expected of Poll 7” The panic spread to the free tribes of air ; tht 
quail, in the deep forest, heard the clang, and gathered her ti 
a flock of wild ducks, that was hurrying along t 
the south, contracted its serried phalanx into closer order ; 





rings 





under her wings ; 


Far, far aloof the affrighted rayens sail, 

Phe famished eagle screams and passes by. 

The news spread to tie 
4 


The fate of the system seemed sealed. 
metropolis; corn and granite-gravel rose, oakuin fell, holders 


poultry showed an aversion to part with their property at any price 


hange. 





at : 
and a general and feverish state of excitement was visible on 


. o,f 
? Such was the position of things, when we went to press. We sha 


not fail to keep our readers apprised of the events, which may ¢ 
close themselves in the progress of this novel and highly interesting 
movement of affairs.— The Atlantic Ploughbey. 
NUMBER EIGHT 
We omitted in our last paper to apprise our readers that - 
bugs must be boiled before they are given to poultry. Some accidents 


we understand, have occurred for want of this | recaution.—.Wase 
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DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 





WASHINGTON IRVING. 

Tur late singular attack upon this gentleman has called forth the 
following morceau from the Oswego Palladium. Nothing more 
clearly marks the universal popularity of this writer than the general 
disgust with which the allegations against him are received. It 
must be gratifying to him to perceive that where he possesses one 


enemy, he has thousands of friends. 





1 i IMOND WHIG. 

Ow my passage through this place (Oswego) to the Falls, | was 
infinitely gratified in perusing the literary, moral, and political 
character of Washington Irving, as sketched by vou in a late paper 
It is now clear that Mr. Irving has written and lived for nearly a 
quarter of a century, and in all that time has ¢ ontrived to cheat the 
world into a foolish admiration of his talents, and a false estimate of 
his character and principles 

When the profess: § 
uid in this country, was likely to get more A than coppers, Mr 
Now, that in Eng! 
proxluating its institutions to our own, Wash, as we used to call 
I rtier, My oldacquaintance formerly 


r sense of the word 


mn of republicanism, tn 


Irving Was a mere professor. ind, reform is ap 
um, hasturned aristocrat and « 
was puffed off as a man of temper, though kind and conciliating, 
yet firm and true. He now appe 
eater; gad, as old Dennis was wont to savof Addison and Pope, it 


irs to bea phant and a toad- 


is not unlikely—I always thought so. Some amongst us on this 
side of the Atlantic affected to be tickled very early with Knicker 
' } 


bocker’s humor, others went so far as to say that in America there 


might be found even elegance of diction; a class of literary masons 
secretly reverenced Knick, as a stock book, until emboldened by its 


1 


European success, they openly approved it. In the interim, in con 





tempt of rule and criticism, the book ran the round of this continent 
been barking at its heel 1 recollect being at 


Longworth’s, lounging like a lazy dog mv time away, when in comes 


as if the deuce had 
arespectable matron to ask for Knickerbocker. Longworth, vou 


st know, lived then in Broadway, near the theatre and opposite the 





Para 


By and by in came a three-cornered Dutch hat to tuyui for 
; i 


“ t 
um quiz et jokezez, 


Et roastem, tuastem, smoke 
Ie w, vu 


ask for “Why, 

but Ldon't think much of 
* Let me look at it,’ 
throwing it down on the counter very care 


said I, “is it they 


“ What the deuce, Long,’ 

a book written by some one at this place 

it, though there has been a run for it.” says |. 

here it is,” says he, 
lessly. “It will never suceeed,” says I, after a slight glance. “ No, 

says he, “it has not solidity in it Burke, or 

1 


Bony, or Euripp, or federalism, or democracy, or Jefferson, or Adams, 


nothing in it about 


t Hamilton, and such like.’ “Oh,” savs I, taki gy another look 


at it, “sad stuff; an attempt at humor,” with a slight elevation of 


the eyebrows. “Stop,” says | again, “here is something about an 


Indian bursting out from the woods, in full dress, with the war 
whoop, and startling old Hudson, as he sails down the river for the 
No,” says I, “this will not succeed—it is an attempt at 
fine writing—foolish fellow. That staple cannot be worked up to 
“Well, now,” says Long, “I'll tell whose 


“Not 1,” says 1; so Long whispers — 


first time. 


account in our country.” 
peacn id 
You don’t say so. IT might have guessed at Jack, or either 
of the other brothers, but that thing is too raw. A good fellow, I 
aliow, but I pity him, Longworth ;” and turning on my heel, I walk- 
off to read Burke, Aristides, and the Federalist 


Well, about two months after, meeting my old friend Longworth 


itis if you won't 


_ 


— You have a decent literary nose for some kind of things,” said 
he, “ but that fhere book is out of your line; why zooks, man, I have 
had orders for another edition, and another, and another.’ “ Well,” 
says I, feeling devilish mad, and somewhat annoyed, “ we shall see.” 
“it brings in the pence—why | have not 
chinked so much cunczie,” said he, “since Washington's farewell.’ 
“Well,” says I, pettishly, “1 may be mistaken, but he never gradu 
nor French.’ “That may 
“but they continue to read him, I believe, out of spite.” 
* Not unlikely,” says I. “but I must to the otfice.” 


Well, sir, I sailed some vears after to Europe to finish my educa 


“Oh, but,” says Long, 


ated ; he is neither Grecian, Roman, 


be,” says he, 


tion, and, to my further mortification, at Edinburgh, going into 
Constable's, I saw Walter Scott with a book in his hand, behind the 
counter, with his face wrinkled with laughter, “ like a wet cloak ill 


laid up.” 


And what do you think he was reading ! 
or Rabelais, or Gifford? 
“Why, surely, Mr. Scott,” says 
Ame ri 
less, both a humorous and a powerful one; so much so,” replied the 
hard, “that I have not yet been able to lav it down, nor I until 
have finished ‘Strange!’ thinks | to myself; 
have thought it ?”” 

Well, sir, next week | rot squeezed or smug led toa party, at 
which Jeffrey dined with Scott and other prime swells, Thinking 
how | had a real authority to smash Scott with, “Sir,” said | to the 


Pope, or Swill, 
it was Knickerbocker! 
vused at that 


production.” It is, neverthe 


No! by heaven! 





I, “you cannot be a 


trash—why, sir, itis an 


who would 








reviewer, in a kind of sneaking, toad-eating, sycophant-like manner, 


for | was afraid of Jeffrey, “1 was surprised, sir, yesterd iy, to fin 
Mr. Scott high!y amused with one of our trashy, namby-pamibyy 
American works.” “ And pray what might it be returned the 
Edinburgh. “ Why.a silly thing, written by a stripling. and called 
Knickerbocker.” Jeffrey's lips curled ; he turned up his nose, or his 
Rose turned up, I never could tell which. 
said he, “ [ must cordis 
the time is fast arrivin 








“ Saul of my body, sir,” 





ly concur with Mr. Scot: ; and begin to think 


when we shal] import something else from 






| which was displayed in the 





your country besides lumber and bread stuffs; at which coarse jest 
the company, and particularly Mr. Scott, laughed most uncivilly. 
Well, sir, though somewhat puzzied, | was no wise convinced.— | 
Why? Beeause | knew that Wash was entirely ignorant of the 
canons of criticism, and had not been used to good studies. 

Shortly after, in Italy, | saw Lord Byron, who put on one of his 
most enchanting smiles when | was introduced to him as an Ameri- 
can, and seemed to court my acquaintance. As my ill luck would 
have it, J said something slightingly of old “ William-street,” i. e 
Wash. Gad, sir, his lordship gave me his back—tipped me the cold 
shoulder—and marched off with a look of immeasurable scorn 
though | tried hard again to see him, to satisfy him | was right, no 





and, 


one would venture again to present me, 

At London, a year afterwards, | got, through our friend Rush, 
an invite to the Duke of Devonshire’s, where, who should | meet 
but Wash ? infer n 
with rage, at the fools and aristocrats 


us, may I be burned never as I then burned 
Why, sir, they paid no 
ited winister and plenipo. than they did 


nmiore atllention to our decred 
But it was all the time, “ Mr. Irving, will you take wine 
with me?’ “ Mr. Irving, shall | have the honor? ‘Mr 

‘Mr. Irving,” says a beautiful young lady, 


to me, 
Irving 
a slice of this venison ! 
“Twill take wine with you, if you will allow me the 

“ Hang the fellow,” says |, “he must carry some drug about him 
he has dragged them into actual love of him This absurd admi 


ration offended me much then, and has astonished me 


roner! 





much more 


since | have lately compared the silly toad-eating namby 7 : 
with Rush's superb lights on masonry, which you and | so cordially 
admire, but, sir, it is true, his excellency Rush and | were no more 
then noticed than the decanters, vor half se much In going home 


with the minister, | ventured to « Xpress my surprise aud mortifica 


il 
tion. In his usual soft and amiable manner, the minister smiled and 


nodded, but said nothing, from which | interred a rast deal. You 
know that the ex-secretary is dee} cep, Sir, too leep, thinks | to 


inyself, to waste many words on Wash. Llowever, thinks | to my 


self, | am sure Mr, Rush accords with me, At parting, in his sweet 
Will vou wine with me to-morrow ?"” 

At the Le 
vain Was Mr 


est manner, the minister asked, 
i rtainly, 


saysl; “where? ‘sayshe, So 


Irving, with 


Well,” 


at eight precisely, | was there, and there ; 


his aflected unpretending air of aristocratic humility. 


says |, “this time | can show to whig, ra land tory, what's what. 
Pray says lina pretty loud, sonorous voice Mr. Irving, what 


is your opinion of the Federalis Th ntlemen looked uy 


and the ladies looked curious, and down, and Wash began to blush 
‘Gad, 


barrassed pause, 


After an em 
save Mr. Irving, in alow voice 


thinks | to myself, “I've wo i him 
* My countrymen 
“have already judged so truly, and rank so highly the production 


you mention, that my opinion cannot add to its established ‘But 





sir,’ returned J, “la 
men’s. Now,” 
shutiling.’ 
completely bamboozled, 


k your opinion; | don’t want your country 
with it, Mr. Irving; no 
a blue blanket, 


In truth, it was evident to all the company, 


said 1, *out—out—out 
Gad, sir, he blushed again like ind was 
Even our friend 
ust hit 


who seemed to feel for him, that he was put down. 
tush was distressed, and tried to draw me off; but | was 
ting Wash again, When Mr Lafavette, 


there at the time, took Irving away from mere ) iy. 


Creorge who ip] cd 


Now, my dear editor, I have come back, and regret to sav, that 
I tind the same ridiculous prejudice, the same absurd national pride 
of Irving’s literary character, to prevail, But the time will come 


when Mr. Irving, like Mr. Pope, will find his level 


ow in England, 


ior Be pe is now 


considered rather ind Lam contident that Irving 


will fall as low here before long. 


Permit me, in conclusion, to c¢ ngratulate you on this, vour noble 


effort to disabuse the public. | sincerely believe that you are the 


only man inthe country whose Acar? is firm enough, and whos« 
May vou be as suc 


attack Upon an 


head is #ard enough to make the first attermpt 

cessful as you were against Jackson, in this vere 
absent individual. Jt may tend to lower him in the estimation of 
literary men abroad, as sure as it must at honw But stick to him 


like a burr, and never mind what the world thinks or says to the 


contrary, or how passionately mad it be There are many like us 


with whom Irving is unpopular; and | have heard numbers, even 


in our city, say, “ Ged send hina plentiful harvest of such unsavory 


listavers as that of the Richmond Whig ind then they stopped 
their noses. Yours, lim ivy KR 
‘ ellor Law, and Not. P New-} N Vall € 





NEW-YORK THEATRICALS, 


NorwiTlstaNDiNG the termination of the regudar season of the 
| } 


Park theatre, the public have been gratified with several well acted 


pieces, in which Mr, Finn gave great satisfaction, [lis Mawwor 
was yvreeted with animated and lengthened plaudits, particularly 
trom several local allusions in his closing speech to divers late and 


unpopular events. Mr. Finn's style ot plaving is broadiy lud 





tiis deiineations are sketched with a strong and masterly hand, an 


ire gene rally correct, though sometimes rough likenesses, His con 
Paul 
though quite a different thing from Hiison’s admirable personation 
of th 


been so long fed with the most 








ception is original. His Pry elicits much approbation, a 


same character. The taste of our theatrical community has 


} 


high-seasoned novelties, Forrest, 


the two Keans, Macready, Clara Fisher, Burke, Cinderella, and a 
list of ef ceteras, that many never dreain of going to witness the 


mere efforts of our stock company in a known sterling comedy. 





Yet we weretruly amused the other evening by the spirit and humor 
Cure for the Heart Ache How- 


ever fashionable it may be to find fault, the entertainment was re- 
ceived with convulsions of laughter, and, if it did not draw an over- 
flowing house, it was not for the want of a most eflicient cast. Barnes, 
as Oki Rapid, defies gravity and all his imps. It is one of his best 
parts, and will yet bear many repetitions, How fine his mixture of 
vulgar embarrassment and chuckling delight when he finds hinseli 
gallanting Miss Vortex—his unirersal! and exuberant servility and 
overflowing good humor on entering the fashionable circles of the 
nabob, Mr. Simpson's Young Rapid was, as it always has been, 


excellent and ludicrous, Placide, as Frank Catland, «perited, finish 


ed, and truly natural. Richings, as Charles Stanley, perfectly at eas 


and Blakely made a nabob above mediocrity Ve think Field 


wtor. He has improved much lately 


Wheatley? And Mrs 
1 his lady's part 


will one day be a usetul 


Then where is a Miss Vortex like Mrs 


Shar pe, as Jessie Oatland, looked and played well 


however, in the Liypoerite is better adapted to her powers. She 


sustained it the other evening with unusual effect 

Whoever Wishes to witness a proper exhibition of the tragie muse, 
and be, “like Niobe ull tears wist »> to the Bower Mr 
Sabon oO 


tlamblin is presenting a suc sterling tragedies, tor the 











support of which he has « btamed amort efficient coi ny They 
possess there one or two right particular star ! alao several 
very visible orbs of the second and third magnitude, and ther we 
nen are pret nd melaneh Every lover of leyitimate acting 
every reverencer of the bard of Avon, must feel interested in the 
success of this well managed and thriving establishment 

ARTS AND SCLENCES, 

A wu KIN ALLER Herschel, in his Treatise on Sound, 
informs us. that in the cathedral of Ciirgenti, in Sicily. the rhtest 
whisper is borne with perfect distinctness trom th reat Western 

wr tothe cornice behind the high altar, a distance of two hundred 
feet. By a most unlucky coimenlence, the precise focus of dive 


gence at the former station was chosen for th place of the contes 


sionals, Secrets never intended tor the public « thus hecame 
known, to the dismay of the conf re and the sea Lot the pes 
ple by the resort of the curious to the opposite point vhich seems 
to have been discovered aceidentally—till at length w listenes 
having had his curtosity somewhat over gratified, this tell-tale pees 
larity became genera hKhownh id the contesstonal Ww remove 


GAL VAN al ‘ An ipparatus has lately been imvente 


in England, by means of which the action of galvanisn on patients 


can be so graduated as to allow it to be applied daily either in th 
same degree or with r ral increase of intenstt The inventor 
attributes the small advantages hitherto derived trom the appheation 
of galvanism in medieme to the fact of the apparatus not having 
been so clisyx sed as to allow of comparative results beng obtur 


Hisrory oF nave \ta recent meeting of the London socwty 
ot Antiquartes Mr Repto icommuniwcated a very curious ar , 
teresting paper on the history of “en mpaniod w crt sheets 
ot drawings ot hats and caps, in anwofinity of shapes nd fashions 
from the time of Richard Ll. upto 1784. He observed, the name 
hat was derived froma Saxon word, meaning acovering for the | ! 
in which general sense it had been use early auth vd appls 
ed to the helmets of steel. Tlats and caps were ancwently e of 
felt. woollen, silk, straw, and various other materials, and were ae 
versitied in their colors In the time of Eliz th the common 
people gene rally wore woollen caps, and some acts were pans i 
her reign to encourage the manufacture of them. The broad bricus 


were introduced by the cardinals to their scarlet hat 1 followed 


by the clergy. ‘The inconvenience of the broad brims all round, caused 


the turning of one side, then two sides were turned up, ar at Inet, 


the cocked hat. ‘The high-crowned 


ind declined on the raga 


turning up threes sides mtroduced 
lat Was first worn inthe time of Elizabeth 


of Charles Il 


Mr. Re pton tl eon noticed Lhe ornaments ot bats, + i as 


feathers, brooches, and bands. Fleury VILL. is described, on bis entry 


into Calais, as wearing feathers from India four feet long nd men 


wore feathers in ther fats as late as Lhe roign of Clueen Anm 


is mentioned as placed in the hat to denote mourniug for a deceased 


and friend Lhe paper contained numer 


relative ous curious and 





amusing qu tatrons on the stulywect from a@ great variety of auth 


Rovat Groce "HICAL SOCIE Captain King’s paper on the 


coast of South America was concluded at the last menting of this 
society Phe charts of the wt, and the authorities from which 
they are drawn, were shillu rilicized, and an interesting ace: t 
given of the gra ik iation towards the south of the high ridge 
of the Cordilleras, from Chimborazo duwn to the Cheviot-like hulls 
ol the straitot Ma liane Several discoveries have been made 
by Captain Kung ihe chinate is very singular, and several proofs 
are given of its uncemimon character (ine os the eaxtractd.oary 
warmth of the seas r its suriace, Compared with the state of the 
ations) her In the month of June, a diflerence of thirty degrees 


was found between the temperature of cach; the consequence t 


with a cloud of steam, and may m 


Another curious 


Which ts, that the sea ts Covered 
some measure account for the pres lence of tugs. 


circumstance relating to the cu 
jirds, generally the inhabitants of wari regions, are numerous in the 


nate is, that parrots and humming 


southern and western parts of the strait—tuey were even observed 


on the wing during a snow shower, and after a constant succession 


l latter have been seen sipping the 
while the thermometer was 


of rain, snow al sleet; the 


f the fuschia and othcr flowers 


sweets 


at the freezing point. 
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ORIGINAL ESSAY Ss. 
BAD MABITS, 

As perfection is not to be found on earth, it is not surprising that 
there should be no one free from some of the various ways of speak- || 
ing an 

sions, disagreeable or ridiculous. 
what keen eyes many have for the inadvertencies of others, while| 


they are not only absolutely blind to their own, but will fly into a} || encountered. 


great passion, or settle down into a secret enmity against such as} 
insult them by detecting any of their bad habits, 
and happier the world would be, if, instead of ferreting out and rail-| 
ing against the faults of others, each individual would seriously oc- 
cupy himself in correcting his own, It is so difficult for the 
benevolent and best meaning person to exist without contracting 
some peculiarity which custom fastens upon him without the sanc- 
tion of reason, that we may safely pronounce it an impossibility. 
This is a sad truth, however mortifying it may be to our vanity. If 
we dwell in solitude, the most abominable and awkward errors will 
creep into our manners and minds, and if we associate with the 
crowd, we will insensibly imitate their ways and catch their propen- 


most 


sities, and 

* That monster custom, which all sense doth eat 

Of habitevi 
will soon familiarize us to practices, which at first were disgusting 
and frightful. ‘Thus we entirely overlook the most glaring viola- 
tions of good taste and propriety in ourselves, while we wonder at 
the blindness and folly of other people. 

I could extend my researches touching the moral aberrations of 
the world, into a very long article, but my business at present is ra- 
ther with the petty instances of bad habits which interfere with the 
comfort and convenience of the social circle, and arc both more fre- 
quent and more undisguised from the fact that they are not regarded 
is absolutely guilty or disgraceful. 

I have ene friend who, by way of a salutation, grasps my hand 
and when I writhe under his iron grip, 
exhibits tokens of sly pleasure at my involuntary and extorted 
acknowledments of his muscular powers. Another, when he sees 
invariably steals up behind me, and startles me 


with the force of a vice, 


me in the street, 
with such a slap on the shoulder as seriously qualifies my pleasure 
in the meeting. ** What a vile habit,” said a friend of mine, the 
other evening, at the theatre, and in a loud tone of voice, while I 
was extremely interested in W hat was passing on the stage; “ what 
a Vile habit it is for gentlemen to sit in the boxes with their hats on. 
t is astonishing that people cannot consult the rules of propriety 
and the feelings of others” —and so I lost the sweetest part of a piece 
of music which | had come on purpose to hear. One man, alter 
having swallowed enough at dinner to satisfy the natural appetite 
of half a dozen, exhorts his friends to jon the temperance society as 
the only means of promoting health and saving the nation from ruin; 
while you may see another cadaverous consumptive looking youth, 
who is especially careful in regard to diet, cramming his mouth with 
luge masses of filthy tobacco, ruining carpets, mundating theatre 
boxes, and making slippery the floors of public places, 

1 was the other day relating what I deemed an interesting story, 
to a companion in the street, at his particular request. In the midst 
of my recital he observed—* Here comes the finest horse in the « ity. 
He belongs to ‘Tom 1—, who bought him of ——, and so forth. 
I beg your pardon for interrupting you, but,” and so forth. And here 
let me take occasion to remark, that this gentcel method of com- 
mitting an Unpertinent aclion Is doubly provoking, inasmuch as it 
proves the offender to have erred, not trom ignorance but carelessness, 

I am acquainted with a gentleman whe has fallen into a practice 
really peculiar and laughable. He appears to conceive every body 
eagerly interested in knowing precisely where he has been, what he 
has done, and the causes of all his actions. He will entertain you 
fur an hour with a detail of the minutest circumstances respecting 
himself, his feelings, his diseases, the books he 
his opinions respecting every body, and every thing. 


has been reading, 
For instance, 
I was hurrying down to one of the steamboais, and feartul of being 
lef, when I met him, and he made at me, as usual, with a general 
confession. 

“7 have just been down in Washington street,” said he. “I went 
there yesterday to Mr. Rogers’s store, and left my umbrella, and 1 
could not think where the deuce it was. First | thought it was 
stolen, then that I had left it at the lecture room, 
else. I had no idea of losing it. It cost me 
had it two years come next September. 
so forth. 

When one gets clear of such a worthy, he feels as if he had been 
liberated from the stocks, 


then somewhere 
five dollars, and I’ve 
lam going to have’—and 


Yesterday 1 was in company with one who makes it a point to 
get into a fit of impatience a hundred times a day. Every interrup 
tion to his will flings him into a frenzy. We were detained by 
business until our usual dinner hour was past, and he invited me 
into an ordinary, where he called for a steak and some sallad. The 
Waiter disappeared, and several minutes elapsed before my triend was 
seized with his usual disorder. 

* Is our steak done, waiter ? 

Not quite, sir.” 

} was much amused by watching the symptoms of his disease in-! 
crease upon him. First he crossed his arms, and looked up to the 
ceiling, as if resolved to restrain himself, cost what it would; then 


he changed his position, thrust his hands into his pockets, and patted: 
his foot with a quick motion upon the floor; then he hummed a| 
tune and drummed with his fingers upon the table, repeating at| 


” 


short intervals—“ steak ready ? 


> 
1 acting which have a tendency to render us, all on some ocea-|) Which it would be difficult to award the preference. 
It is, however, curious to note | | habit of slovenliness in dress and general manner: the other, that 


| could not but smile on being ushered by the servant, 





‘Ready in a moment, sir.” 

Till at length he started up, with an oath, and a resolution to seek 
| his meal elsewhere, when he was arrested in his flight by the ap- 
pearance of the wished-for object. 


There are two extremes into which people fall, and to either of | 


The one, the 


The victim of the first of these may be frequently 
He may be soon detected by the carelessness of his 
appearance, and the negligence with whic h he transacts his affairs. 


| of over nicety. 


How much wiser | He always appears in dishabille—his chin unshaven, and his gar- 


ments unbrushed. He forgets to scrape his feet when he enters the 
drawing-room, and leaves a track of mud upon the carpet. If you 
lend him a book, it will never be returned, or in place of your neat, 
unsoiled volume, you are vexed with one soiled, and warped, half 
unbound, and full of dog’s-ears. His room, if he is a bachelor, is a 
curious exhibition of useless expense, abominable waste, and ludi- 
crous confusion; for, while such characters spend twice as much 
as other people upon their persons, they are strangers to comfort, 
and are either unable to find what they want, or, when they acci- 
dentally lay their hands upon it, discover that it is unfit for use. 1 
into the 
sleeping apartment of a lazy friend at about nine o'clock, a.m. 
He was just completing his toilet. A couple of wet towels were 
splashed down on the carpet, and a new blue coat was lying on the 
bed. ‘The clothes-brush leaned against the candlestick, and his 
shaving apparatus figured between a splendid edition of Shaks- 
peare and a volume of the Waverley novels. In one corner of the 
room was a heap of superannuated old boots and shoes, too good to 
throw away, and which he had neglected to have repaired, and every 
chair was occupied with something or other, so that I could not find 
a seat, 

Others, of the opposite description, are not unfrequently seen, 
who concentrate nearly all the energies of their minds upon their 
personal accommodation. Neatness is so charming a quality, it is 
so closely associated in the estimation of all, with purity of charac- 
ter, and heart, that even the excess of it I 
censure with diflidence. Nevertheless every virtue may become a 
vice by being carried too far. Generosity degenerates into extrava- 
courage into rashness, wit into inpertinence, and modesty 
So neatness, in many, dwindles down into nervous 


and delicacy of mind 


gance, 
into weakness. 
fastidiousness. I have now in my eye an example of this latter class. 
A youth of independent fortune, yet whose instinctive propensity to 
preserve whatever chances to belong to him, makes him avaricious, 
and whose ceaseless desire to arrange his dress has rendered him, at 
length, both vain and foppish. His neatness is not the care of a 
gentleman, but the raving of a fool after admiration, or the selfish- 
ness of amiser. He has a library which he will not read himself, 
for fear of spoiling the books; and his case, therefore, is always 
locked. He watches the fashions with more attention than he does 
passing events of the greatest importance, and appears dissatistied 
if he has not about his person some article of apparel calculated 
to attract the notice even of the street-passengers. The breast of his 
frock-coat is covered with tawdry lace, his pantaloons are not unlike 
a Scotch plaid, and he has lately absolutely started a fashion of wear- 
ing stockings outrageously speckled, or striped in a manner really 
1 observed the other day, fashionabl 
stores in Broadway, a hat quartered into four distinct colors, red, 
white, green, and black; and [ have little doubt when he 
such a laudable and dignified opportunity of rendering himself con 


scandalous. in one of the 


perceives 


spicuous, he will possess himself of the same, and, perhaps, succeed 
in entailing upon the sober inhabitants of the town the necessity of 
wearing such a libel upon republicanism. He has already adopted a 
and a slender ivory-handled whalebone cane, which 
ground, a true born New- 
Yorker, (the more’s the pity) his father having been an honest and 
respectable grocer, down in South-street, not satisfied with check 
he has actually had the brazen-faced 
audacity to insult the memory of his ancestors with a pair of mon- 
strous wiustacliios. 


diamond ring, 


never touches the and although he is 


shirt collars instead of linen, 


A tine, sallow, s “ rt of Werter-faced man 
Ww we ‘ gave (w \ 
Ihe “ n 
A ‘ ' fa 
A somet rd i 





[hate a bigot upon any subject as a species of monster, or wretches 


attacked with the hydrophobia; yet, by Hercules, when I meet this 


thing in the street, | am sorely haunted with a hankering after a 


horse-whip L.. 
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EDWARD. 
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IN TWO PARTS-—PART ONE 


I was about to return to Baltimore to my regiment, which 
formed a part of the French troops employed in the American war, 
and, for the sake of despatch, Thad « mbarked at L’Orient, on board | 


passengers were 


join 


an armed merchantman. Including myself, the 


One of them interested me from the ve ry moment | 
Isaw him. He was a tall young man, and his manners were as un- 
ostentatious as his countenance was striking. His pale features, and 
the unaffected melancholy with which his thoughts, words and actions | 
a degree of curiosity 
Though invariably 


four in number, 





seemed always imbued, excited in every one 
which he seemed far from being willing to satisfy. 








silent, he was never 1 disdainful. On the contrary, one would have 
| thought that in him the qualities of the heart alone had survived the 
| wreck of all others. 
| I strove to cultivate his acquaintance ; but, in spite of that inti- 
macy which generally exists between passengers at sea, | made no 
progress whatever, Whenever | addressed any questions to him, 
he answered them, and, if they bore no reference to the secret senti 
ments of the heart, he sometimes qualified his remarks with occa- 
sional reflections. But whenever I touched upon the passions, upon the 
sufferings of the soul, he instantly relapsed into silence, and, in such 
cases, the gloom of his countenance prevented me from urging any 
farther a subject so cbviously painful. His judgment was always 
accurate, because vanity made no part of it. He was the most inde- 
pendent man I ever knew; he was just, because he was impartial, 
and impartial, because every thing to him was equally indifferent. | 
easily discerned that his mental faculties were highly cultivated ; but, 
during the whole passage, he never opened a book; apparently, no- 
thing seemed to dissipate, for him, the tedium which weighed heavily 
on every one else. He used to sit for hours at the stern of the vessel, 
leaning over the rail, and looking attentively upon the waters as we 
glided through them. One day he observed : 

‘ }low emblematic of life! Thus we pursue our course through 
the sorrows of this world, and thus do they close again upon our 
steps.” 

* How isit possible,” said I, “that, at your time of life, 
look upon the world through so dark a medium ?" 

‘He has grown old, indeed, who has outlived hope !” 

* But,” resumed I, “cannot hope revive ?” 

* Never!’ answered he: then turning upon me a look of the most 
touching sorrow, he continued: ‘“ vou feel for me, | know you do; 
believe ine, your compassion touches me nearly, but | cannot unfold 


vou can 


to you the secrets of my bosom; do not evendesire it; my grief is in- 
friend, would now be 


useless 


consolable, and every thing, even a 
to me.” 
So saying, he turned away and left me 
A few days afterwards, | resumed the same topic. I spoke to him 
in which the advice of a friend had 
saved me from committing a grievous fault. 
“1 should be happy,” said I, “to be of equal service to you.’ 
‘You are too good,” said he, you know 
not what you ask. You wish to do me a kindness and you would bx 
in order to fee! 


of an adventure of my youth, 


seizing my hand; “but 


doing me an injury: real grief needs no confidant : 
the want of a friend's interest, it is necessary to have some glimpse ot 


and | sometimes 


hope. I have none Lite has no charms for me, 
almost doubi that | exist.” 

We soon entered the warm latitudes. 
the beauty of the nights we then enjoyed ; 
The 
one evening this magnificent spectacle. 

‘Infinity is every where. It is there,’’ said he, pointing to heaven 

laying his hand on his heart. ‘ And yet how incom 


“it is here 
prehensible is its mystery ! Death indeed may reveal all, or, perhaps 


It is impossible to describe 
| 


the spangled firmament 
! 


was mirrored in the placid wave. young passenger observed 





in death all may be forgotten—all! « added he, in a trembling 
tone. 
‘You do not seriously entertain so guilty a thought?” asked | 
No!’ said he; “who could doubt the existence of God, whilt 


? God nly good, I in- 
but against the mstitutions o! 


looking upon that beautiful sky 
not against his dispensations, 


Is soverely 
veigh, 
mankind 
I frequently endeavored to penetrate the mysterious veil with whi 

he studiously wrapped himself, but my efforts were always fruitless 
At length we arrived at Baltimore. The young passenger was ¢1 
rolled, at his request, as a volunteer in my regiment, under the sing!« 
name of Edward. We soon took the field, and, 
affair we had with the enemy, I perceived that he exposed his life as 


' 


in the very first 


if he wished to rid himself of it. 


* Edward,” said [ to him one day, “is it impossible for me to 
of any service to you ! 
‘Oh! leave me,” said he; “I do not wish that /ife should have 


any happiness in store for me 

Soon afterwards, we attacked a fort on the banks of the Schuy! 
kill. Edward, at the head of a mere handful of soldiers, carried the 
redoubt, sword in 1 followed all his motions; [ know? 
what secret presentiment made me fear that he had fixed upon tha 
I saw him ane himse 


hand 


t 


day to meet the end he had long desired. 
in the midst of the enemy's ranks who were defending the inner 
works of the fort, Wholly engrossed with the idea of saving 
and giving no thought to I received 

shot that was aimed at him. Reinforcements came up and save! 
Edward raised me in his arms, carried me 
bandaged my wound, and supported my drooping head 
When the wound was declared not 


his life, my own safety, 
us from extermination. 
into the fort, 
arrival of the surgeon. 
the tears flowed from his eyes. He 
his life. From that day unt 

his solicitude and attentions 


until the 
to be mortal, 
heart, 
my recovery he never quitted my side ; 
Though always serious, Edward sometimes sought 


the piquancy of his wit never failed to excite hilarity 
; In 


strained me to h 


saving that | had twice saved 


to amuse me; 
but he alone seemed insensible to the mirth himself had created 


|| his attentions to me, during my illness, there was mingled that peace 


ful tenderness which is generally considered to be the characterst 


He was, however, still silent with respect t 
] wre 
nx 


of female devotedness. 
himself, and my curiosity began to decrease, for I now feared 
to afflict him than I desired to know his history. His ele ovated 
ments, his polished manners, confirmed me in my opinion that | 
must have moved in the first circles of society, and ] sometimes W2s5 
surprised that I had never met with him at Paris. I made this o 
servation to him one day, and he answered : 


senu 
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“J can refuse you nothing now; but do not expect me to relate 
my story, I will endeavor to transcribe a 

‘Tsoon had cause to regret that I had accepted his offer, for he 
again fell into the melancholy which his anxiety for me had mo- 
mentarily dispelled. Soon afterwards he entered my apartment 
with some papers. 

“My task is over,” said he; “it has been painful indeed ; the 





passions that but slumbered, | deemed were dead. In recalling to 
mv mind the details of the past, | have suffered unutterable torture ; | 
but no more of that at present. All | have to entreat of you is, that 
my privacy may be uninterrupted for thisday. We will meet once 


more, perhaps for the last time.” 

He retired, and I perused his manuscript. 

1 am the son of a celebrated lawyer of Paris; my parents were 
from Lyons, and for many years my ancestors had occupied the 
most honorable offices to which the better class of burgesses can 
aspire. One of my grandfathers fell a victim to the epidemic 
lisease which desolated Lyons in the year 1748. His memory 
js still revered by his fellow-citizens. My father was destined to 
the bar, where he highly distinguished himself; so much so, that 


It was as follows: 


it wus cUstomary never to settle any important transaction until it 
had been previously submitted to him. As I was his only child, 
he wished to take upon himself the sole charge of my education, 
and, when I was ten years of age, he left Paris, with my mother 
and myself, and retired to Lyons, in order to devote his whole at- 
tention to the purpose of instructing me, In some respects, | 
more than realized his expectations; in others, | fell far beneath 
As | learned with uncommon facility, | derived no benefit 
I loved solitude ; above 


them, 
whatever from the knowledge | acquired. 
ull, Lloved to behold the setting sun. [| could have spent entire 
days, at the extremity of the peninsula upon which Lyons is situated, 
contemplating the waters of the Saone and Rhone, as they united, 
and feeling as if my thoughts and my existence mingled with their 
currents. When celled to my studies, | applied myself to them 
without disgust indeed, but also without zeal. My father sometimes 
endeavored to draw me into conversation, but it was my memory 
alone that answered; my mother sought to read my heart, by the 





most insinuating tenderness ; but, even in her affectionate embrace, 
I felt at the bottom of my soul a vacuum, which nothing could supply. 

My father possessed, amid the mountains of Fores, some forges 
We used to spend there the two holiday months, 
The situation of the spot 


and a dwelling. 
which always glided by too soon for me, 
might be termed romantic, The river, by means of which the forge 
was worked, descended rapidly and foamingly into a basin, unme 
liately above the works, where it formed an expanded sheet of 
water; below, it turned suddenly aside, and disappeared between 
two pine-clad hiils. ‘The village was situated two miles above, on 
the banks of the stream; and every morning its population, almost 
wholly composed of mechanics attached to the works, might be seen 
wending their way to the toils of the day. Their sooty brows and 
tattered garments formed a singular contrast with their uncon 
strained mirth, their dances, and their songs. This forge was for 
me, in the country, what had been at Lyons the extremity of the 
peninsula, and the majestic river Rhone. It was impossible to entice 
me away from my musing at night, when the forge was in its fullest 
splendor ; torrents of fire escaping from the furnaces, like flames 
from the crater of a volcano, threw a ruddy light upon the surround- 
ing scenery, and gave to every object an almost spectral appearance 
while ever and anon the workmen seemed to flit along, recalling to 
my mind the fabled satellites of Vulcan at their work. 1 woke 
trom these meditations as others do from dreams, 

Notwithstanding, | was no stranger to the sports of infancy. I 
I sealed the 
Lassoctated with 


hiefly delighted in those where peril was incurred. 
most inaccessible rocks, I climbed the loftiest trees 
myself other bovs in my enterprises ; | was their leader, and I felt 
proud to surpass them in boldness and address, 
lubited their imitating my example, and danger Jost its zest for me 
when | saw that it was shared by another 

1 was now about fourteen years old ; 1 was far advanced in my 
studies, but still the acquisition of knowledge brought me no solid 


Sometimes 1 pro- 


advantage. My father already de spaired of awakening in me that 
intellectual ardor, without which all that the mind can acquire is 
uta useless treasure, when a circumstance, apparently trivial in 
itself, touched the secret chord to which my heart responded, and 
upe ned to me a new existence. 

I have already spoken of my juvenile amusements ; one of these 
Was crossing the river, by jumping from rock to rock, ‘The danger 
Was great; for, on nearing the forge, the stream being compressed 
rushed violently over a precipice upon the wheels, which it set in 
hetion. One day a boy, younger than myself, said to me, 

* What you are doing is not so difficult.” 

Try it, then,” said | 

He sprang forward, made a few steps, slipped, and disappeared 
inthe basin. | unhesitatingly plunged in, and seized him. My 
strength soon began to fail me, and we were already within a short 
distance of the wheels, when the workmen came to our assistance. 
My father and mother tenderly embraced me, and I felt my young 
heart beat as I returned their caresses, nm 

[returned to my studies with renewed energy: I now understood 
what before I had only heard. I learned to admire what was good 
to be animated by what was great. It seemed to me that | had never 
yet fully comprehended my father’s soul. ‘Thus a young tree, that 
has long been stinted in its growth, suddenly extends its branches, 
shoots up, and we are astonished at the beauty of its foliage ; it is| 
because it has found the stratum of earth best adapted to its subsis- 
tence; and so it was with me ; I had encountered the soil most con 
Senial to myself, I had risked my life to save another's. 





| My father, encouraged by my successes in my studies, opened to 
|me the regions that are traversed by the imagination alone, Law 
| was my chief study; but, from the manner in which it was con- 
| ducted, it embraced all others. Laws were made for men and morals 
‘of every age ; necessity created them; they are the companions of 
history, and the solution to every enigma; they contain no mystery 
for those who can study them, no contradiction for those who can 
understand them. 

My father was the most amiable of men; he possessed in the 
highest degree the art of extracting mirth from reason, and of ex- 
posing the ridiculousness of fallacy when opposed to common sense 

I now dreamed of glory, admiration, and happiness, but I never 
looked for them beyond the limits of my intended profession. Noble 
profession! that espouses the cause of the oppressed against the 
oppressor, that confounds crime, and makes innocence trimaph over 
guilt. My reveries, which now assumed a more substantial appear 
ance, continually placed before my mind the opportunities | should 
have of distinguishing myself; and | created wrongs in imagination, 
that | might have the happiness to redress them, 

Although a total change had taken place in my disposition, my 
As l had always done before, 1 still 
eschewed society; I could not associate with persons, highly re 


tastes still remained the same. 


spectable, no doubt, but still who did not approach the beau ideal | 
had chosen as a model for myselt, and which was no other than my 
father, 

My mother was possessed of much penetration; she had a great 
respect for received opinions, | never knew her to differ from my 
father but upon one point. Alas! | now find that she 
right! My father owed the most of his talents and celebrity to a 
profound knowledge of the human heart 


Was 


I have heard him sav 
that his briefs seldom went as far in establishing his opinion of a 
suit as the insight which he never failed to have into the hearts of 
the parties interested. ‘This penetration and this tact were qualities 
which he endeavored to instil into me. He wished to lay society 
before my eyes, as soon as he should have perceived that a love of 
what was good, a rectitude of purpose, and my faculty of observa 

tion should have been sufficiently matured to derive from a know- 
ledge of the world the advantage he hoped I would obtain. 

My father had the good fortune to save, in a celebrated suit, both 
the fortune and the honor of the Marshal d'Olonne. ‘The relations 
which this affair had established between them gave rise to a friend 
ship, which, for the space of thirty years, had never suffered dimi 
uution. Notwithstanding the difference of their ranks, their inti 
macy had continued the same, so true it is that equality of minds 
alone constitutes the only real bonds in life. An animated corres 
pondence prevented their intimacy from growing cool; never did a 
month elapse without my father’s receiving letters from the mar 


shal, and the most unreserved confidence existed between them. It 


was in his elevated sphere that my father intended to introduce me 
as soon as | should have attained my twentieth year. My mother 
endeavored to dissuade him from his purpose. 

* Why introduce Edward,” she was accustomed to say, “ into so 
ciety Which will give him a distaste for our peaceful home 

© A lawyer,” my father would reply, 


all ranks, and early become accustomed to the urbanity of a court, 


‘should be acquainted with 


so as not to be dazzled by it. It is in the world alone that he can 


acquire both purity of language and gracetulness of conversation 


Society teaches the respect that is due from one individual to 


, 


another; as well as that indefinite science of tact, which, while it 


acknowledges no fixed principles, is nevertheless looked upon as 
something, an ignorance of which would be an unpardonable defect 

* What you sav is true, 
that Edward should remain in ignorance of all the refined laws of 


etiquete, if their possession can only be 


replied my mother, © but I should preter 
obtained at the ¢ Xpense of 
happiness. 

“A ng unequals, no society can sort 
* Your quotation is very applicable,” interrupted my father, * but 
the poet alludes to equality of minds, not equality of rank, and | per 
fectly agree with him on this point 

These discussions were frequently renewed ; but as | really wished 
to go, my mother was at length induced, though with unteigned re 
luctanece, to submit. 

1 shall rapidly pass over the two vears that elapsed before the 
arrival of this period. My time was employed in serious studies 
such as law, mathematics, and the sciences; vet still, passing strange 
as it may appear, this arid labor, which ought to have calmed my 
buoyant temper, left me as it found ine, such as nature formed me, 
and such as | shall continue to the last 

I looked eagerly for happiness at the age of twenty, but instead 
of it, fate dealt me 
for Paris my fond mother was taken ill, and, after languishing for 


ix months, she 


her sternest blow. On the eve of our departur 
expired in my arms. Providence spared her the 
agony of witnessing my unhappiness, and me that of rending her 
heart. She did not live to see me fall into that snare which her ex- 
perience had discovered, and from which she in vain had endeavored 
to warn me. Alas! even now, can | say that I regret the loss of peace 
of mind, or that I wish for that tranquil existence she hoped | would 
enjoy? Certainly not; the despair that has settled upon me is 
dearer than all the common joys of life. It shall tx 
death, as it has constituted the charm of my youth; at the age of 
twenty-three all that remains to me of life is but the memory of imy 


my glory in 


gone days of felicity ; my life draws near its close, and if the future 
for me has no joys, at least it has no terrors. 

In the month of November we started for Paris, and went to the 
house of one of my uncles, Unfortunately the Marshal D’Olonne 
was at Fontainbleau, and was to return only in a fortnight. This 
interval my uncle empleyed in showing me all the sights of Paris 


the theatres, concerts, Mademoiselle Arnould, &c. &c. 1 was al 
ready well nigh weary of the metropolis, when my father received a 
note from the marshal, informing him of the latter's arrival in town 
and inviting him to dinner that day, and concluding with the ex 
pression of his desire to see me, How gratifying to my selt-love 
was this attention on his part! 

I shall relate my first visit to the hotel d'Olonne, because it made 
a forcible impression upon me. | had been accustomed to magnifi 
cence at my uncle's, Mr. d’ Herbelot, but all the luxury of a weal 
thy farmer-general’s dwelling bore no analogy to the noble simplicity 
of the marshal’s mansion. "The past served as ornament to the pre 
sent; family portraits, bearing names celebrated in history, and dear 
to France, adorned most of the apartments. 1 felt a certain sent: 
ment of respect in beholding this vast a mde, where numberiess 
generations had succeeded each other, imparting additional lustre to 
wealth and rank, rather than deriving honor from their possession 
I recollect the minutest circumstances of this my first visit, because 
a lively all that has 


then | examined every thing with curiosity ; 


succeeded is concentrated in one sole thought. 

There were but five or six persons in the drawing-room when we 
entered. The marshal was in conversation, leaning on the mantel 
piece ; he immediately walked up to my father, and took both hus 
hands, 

** My friend, 
And your son, too; 


exclaimed he, * at length vou 


Edward, do vou know 


my excellent frend 


have come how kind! 


that vou have come to see the man who, of all others, most love 


your father, most honors his virtues, and owes hun the deepest 


yratitude ? 
I replied that | had been 
Marshal donne 


“ And have vou been tok continued he 


accustomed to hear the praises of the 


that | was to have 


been a second father to vou, u had not been so happy as to pre 
serve your own ! 
“Sir, | needed not that must 


He took occasion from these few words to praise my appearances 


riune to teach me gratitude 


and manner to my father; for he knew well that bv so doing he 


could not better flatter a parent's price 


The conversation was resune | beard the names of the genth 
men present; they were celebrated scientitic and literary characters 
and one was an Englishman, a distinguished member of the oppo 


sition, ‘The conversation turned upon cruminal jurisprudence 

it exists in England. | confess | felt a sensation of pride wher 
I saw how much portance Was attac head tomy father's Opinion oF 
any question of moment. Ele was listened to with attention and 





respect. ‘The superiority of his mind seemed to have placed him 
suddenly above those who surrounded him, and his venerable gray 
hairs added authority and dignity to all his words, It is the fashior 
to admure Englan Phe Marshal d’Clonne supported that side of 
the question which was tavorable to the met England, and 
those who maintained the peverse opinion t rd chosen a bad ground tor 


their defence, My tather mstantly 
light 
t 


cient Gerinanic customs 


placed the question In its proper 
Ile represented the jury as a venerable monument of the an 
and demonstrated the spant of preservation 
lv the tact of the 


| 
being tie 


among the English ; and their re spect for the past 


institutions, which they mbherited from th forefathers 


same at present as they are found to have originally existed ; but he 


likew is represented our hry system as the masterpiece of 


civiuzation 


(hur magustracy,”’ said he is based upon honor and consadera 
uuon, the moving-springs of all monarchies.’* 
He even went so far as to defend the venality of those offices 


which the Englishman was continually attackin 
* Admirable 


at so high a price the nght of sacrificing 


! ii futher that estimates 


institution f° exclamwe 


assures of lite to 


the happiness of serving the state it let us net, however, wrong 
France ; the magistracy that has produced such men as Mole, La 
moignon, and d’ Aguesseau, need envy no other; and if thegjury u 
England is renowned for the « juity of tty decisions, i is because 
the class of which it is composed is especl vy remarkable for its 


knowledge and integrity Phere the institution rests upon the na 


tion; here, it is from it that the nation derives its lustre and its cot 


sideration 


It may be,” continued he in conclusion that their institutions 
answer better for England than ours would: imideed, it is Unpossi 
ble that it should be otherwis« Lach nation creates its own law 
and these laws are so essentially the result of the morals and genius 


of the nation, that the people set more value upon them than upon 


aught else—they will lose their independence 


I am confident that the phra ma “6 


thew very hame, ere 
they will part with their laws 
{tot has a much more extended sens 
It is the 


si nel { ‘ iv of { c ti 
than, in its general » ceptation, it is supposed to po: 
feat to be oblige 





last degree of d 


ple ; and the Normans, who, in England, have almost triumphed over 


{ to obey the laws of another poo 


the nation’s language, have neve r yet conque red the nation’s law 


details, use | 


I have been thus circumstantial in the above 1 
wished to show you the footing upon which my father stood in the 
Could I be 
otherwise than h ppy ina place where he was respected and honor 
ed by all as he was by me more here than at 
Alas! | little thought then, it would be still mor 
endeared to me than the place of my nativity. 

“ Natalie has remained at Fontainebleau,” said the marshal to my 


father; “I expect her this evening—you will find her somewhat 


society of which the marshal d’Olonne was the head 
I seemed it Case 


my uncle's. 


grown,” added he, smiling. Do vou recollect, you once observed 
that she would never resemble any one, and yet pleased more than 


any one? At that time she was only in her ninth year.” 





* Montesquieu 
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The duchess of Nevers,” answered my father, ‘ promised, even 
at that tender age, all that she has since become.” 

“ Yes,” resumed the marshal, “she is charming ; but she will 
not soon again marry. I have already spoken to you of my regret 
on this subject, but her determination is fixed.” 

My father replied in afew words, and we took our leave. 


| what was exceedingly correct and agreeably phrased ; but, on the 
| other hand, never did any spark of enthusiasm betray that there was 
|any thing else in his soul but what education and a habit of living 
|in the world had placedthere. He would not have been mistaken as 
to the exact quantity of praise or dispraise due to a great action or 
an enormous crime; but even his very admiration was factitious, 


[am of Madame de Nevers’ opinion,” said my father to me ;— | and one remained unmoved before bis passion, and unexcited by his 


“ married at the age of twelve, she never saw but at the altar |, mirth. 


a husband who, from all accounts, was little deserving of her. 





| With all his faults, I preferred the Duke of L Thoughtless 


He immedi‘ely set out upon his voyages, and death prevented |! and imprudent in his jests, he nevertheless loved what was good, 


his return. A widow at the age of twenty, beautiful and free, she 


can now marry whom she pleases; she is in the right not to be pre- 
cipitated, and tochoose before she again suflers herself to be made a 
sacrifice to ambition.” 

| spoke severely against these matches of children. 

Custom authorizes them,” observed my father; “but [ never 
could approve of them.” 

It was on the day after the above conversation took place, that I 
was introduced to Madame de Nevers \h! my triend, how shall 
J deseribe her to you? If she were merely beautiful, merely amia 
ble, | might attempt to portray this celestial being. But how ean I 
depict those various charins, the concentration of which was perfect 
ly irresistible ? and although my forebod- 
ings told me but too plainly that it would be a dark one, I felt an 
I he fever 


At once | saw my fate; 


inexpressible emotion of happiness on beholding her 
the unhappiness, the pining that had so long preyed upon my heart 
vanished in a moment. Do not speak to me of my folly or inpru 
dence; Lexcuse nothing; I am about to atone with my life for my 
presumption in loving her. Destiny separated me from her; she 
would have deyraded herself by an alliance with me; the venom ol 
slander would have embittered her existence. But at least, | have 
loved her as none other could love, and since I could not live for her, 
at least for her shall [| have the consolation to die 

She seemed wholly intent upon paying attentions to my father; 
she wished to prove to him that she recollected all he had formerly 
taught her; she repeated his grave lessons, and the choice of her ex 


pressions seemed to make new ideas of them. My father observed 


this, and spoke of the charm which words give to thoughts 
All has been said,” continued he; “but the manner of saying 
is inexhaustible.” 


Madame de Nevers used to take part in this conversation: [re 


collect she remarked that she was born distrustful, and believed only 


the accent and countenance of those who addressed her. So say 


ing, she looked at me—I blushed, and she siwiled; perhaps she found 
in me at that moment a proof of the truth of her observation. 

From that day I 
Naturally diffident, | had no reason for dissunulation ; for my father 
Lle 
attributed my visits to my taste for the polished society to be found 
My father cer- 
tainly did not want penetration; but he had long since passed the 


Was a constant visitor at the hotel d’ Olonne 


did not even dream of the possibility of my loving the duchess 
at the marshal’s, and he was pleased with them. 


age of passions; and he never had been of an imaginative turn of 
mind. Add to this, that his respect for the regulations of society 
was scarce more circumscribed than that which religion, morality, 
and honor inspire. Moreover, I felt how ridiculous it would ap 
pear in me to seem too attentive to Madame de Nevers; and [ re- 
solved to conceal a passion that was hourly acquiring additional force. 

1 know not if there are women more beautiful than Madame de 
Nevers ; but at least J never found but in her so many charms con 
trasted by no single defect: delicacy of mind, simplicity of heart, 
dignity of bearing and aflectionate kindness in her manner; the 
first every where; she no where excited envy; she possessed that 
superiority which no one presumes to dispute ; she seemed the espe 


cial favorite of the fairies, so numberless were her charms Her 
voice penetrated my heart, carrying there the softest delights. Ah! | 


what is life to him who has felt what she can inspire ? 


[It became my rank in the world to take but little part in the con- 
versation. ‘The marshal, out of respect to my father, sometimes 
reproached me with the silence I usually preferred keeping, and 1 
confess I did not always resist the desire of showing Madame de 
Nevers I had a soul, and that, perhaps, | was capable of understand- 
ing her own. But I always preferred listening to her; I heard her 
with joy; Idivined what she was about to say, and saw in her 
countenance the reflected impression of the same emotions as I my- 
self experienced. One of the principal charms of society is the cer- 
tainty of being thus understood, It was not long before I perceived 
that the duchess felt that nothing she said was lost to me; she sel- 
jom spoke directly to me, but she always prevented the conversa- 
tion from turning upon topics or society with w hich I was unac- 
quainted; she spoke of literature, of France in general, of Lyons 
and Auvergne; she questioned me concerning our mountains, and 
the truth of d’Urfé's descriptions. I know not why, but it was 
painful for me to see her so attentive tome. The gentlemen sur- 
rounding her were exceedingly polite, and I was involuntarily hurt 
by the consciousness of it. A nameless suffering seized upon me, as 
soon as I found myself the object of attention. I would have 
wished to have been left alone to myself and my silence, to hear and 
admire Madame de Nevers. 

Among the young gentlemen who daily visited the hotel d'Olonne, 
there were two who particularly attracted my notice, the duke of 
, and the prince of Enrichemont. ‘The latter belonged to the 
house of Bethune, and was a descendant of the renowned Sully ; he 
possessed an immense fortune, and T knew that the marshal wished 
to have him for his son-in law. 1 do not see what there was to ob- 


1.—— 


ject to in the prince, but neither do L find that there was any thing 
to admire. 


He was unifogmly polite; he never said any thing but 





and bis countenance always expressed with fidelity the impressions 
of his mind; as he was volatile to excess, these were generally not 
g, but at all events, he was able to understand the feelings 

have thought that he looked upon life as a 
: in motion, he at- 


very lastin 
of others, One would 
holiday, so intent was he upon pleasure ; alwe 
tached as much importance tothe rapidity of his journeys, as if he 
were engaged in the most He was always 
too late, and yet he was never more than filty minutes coming 
He would enter the drawing-room, watch-in-hand, 
telling some ridiculous story, or some ludicrous anecdote, that ex- 





tnomentous business, 
from Versailles. 
cited bursts of laughter from his hearers. Generous and magnifi 
cent, the Duke of L— despised both money and life; and though 
he lavished both the one and the other in a manner frequently un 
worthy of the sacrifice I confess, to my shame, that I was seduced 
by his contempt for what men value so highly. It looks noble in a 
man not to admit of any obstacle to his will, and when he exposes 
in with 


his life gaily in a race, or risks his fortune on a card, we ¢ 


difficulty believe that he would not hazard both the one and the 


other when called to do so in a serious aflair, ‘The elegance of the 





duke of L- suited me somewhat better than the somewhat stiff 
manners of the prince of Enrichemont, 


The kindness of the Marshal d'Olonne had induced him to place 


me in his society in such a situation as to make me feel as little as 


possible my inferiority of rank; this had seaveely oecurred to my 
mind at first, but now it began to weigh upon me. It was easy for 
me, however, to forget myself while thinking of Madame de Nevers 
ind I thought of her at every moment of my existence. 

One day, the conversation had turned for a length of time upon 


the heroism of Madame de B 





, Who had ailectionately attended 
upon her friend, Madame d’ Anville, who was dying of an infectious 
disorder. 
of several other instances of triendship, worthy of being classed 


The company had extolled this action, and made mention 
with the above. I was standing at the time near the fire-place, and 
behind the sofa on which Madame de Nevers was seated. 
*] do not see that you have any intimate friend,” saul TL. 
“Ob! you are mistaken,” she replied. “I have one who is very 
I allude to the sister of the duke of L——. Our friend- 
but I fear that we shall be separa- 


dear to me 
ship was contracted in infaney ; 
ted for a long ume. , her husband, ia minis 
ter to Holland, and she has been at the Hague for the last six 
months.” 

“ Does she resemble her brother?” 

* Not in the least,” continued the duchess; 


composed as he is volatile and gay 


The marquis ot ¢ 





“she is as calm and 
I regret her absence deeply, for 
no one is so necessary to me as Madame de C— ; she is my rea- 
son, and I never cared to have any other; and now that I am alone, 
| 1 know not upon what to decide.” 
| “should never have ascribed so much indecision to you,” said L. 
| “Ah! itis so easy to conceal one’s defects in public! Every one 
| wears nearly the same dress, and we seldom take the trouble to ob- 
serve that countenances differ.” 
“[ thank heaven that I have been educated in a very unsophisti- 
cated state of simplicity; it has frequently occurred to me that no 
two persons resemble each other.” 

“That,” replied Madame de Nevers, “is because you take the 
trouble to examine more closely. But,” added she, smiling, “ when 
one comes from Versailles in fifty minutes, how can you expect that 
one can have more thana superficial view of objects 2” 

“But ifone did,” said I, * one should certainly stop on the road!” 

“What do I hear? gallantry from you?” 

« Ah!’ exclaimed I, “you know the contrary.” 

She turned and spoke to some one near her. TI was in agony, for 
I feared that every one was about to discover my secret. 

The next day my father was unwell: we were to dine at the 
Marshal's hotel, and, as he did not wish me to lose that pleasure, he 
made an eflort and went out with me. 
had never appeared to better advantage than on that day. 


His conversational powers 
Several 
strangers who were at dinner, loudly expressed their admiration of 
his talents, and T overheard them say that such a man in England 
would enjoy the first offices in the state, The conversation lasted 
some time, at length the company separated ; my father was the last 


to remain, and, on bidding him farewell, the Marshal @Olonne made 
Alas! there was to be no, 


him promise to return on the morrow. 
morrow for him! While crossing the vestibule, my father complained 
of indisposition. He leaned upon me and swooned. I called for 
assistance, and he was placed upon a bed; the marshal sent for the 
family-physician, and Madame de Nevers issued the necessary orders 
with admirable presence of mind. He was bled, and his senses re- 
turned, 
\n expression of painful anxiety passed over his countenance. The 


He opened his eyes, and their dying beams fell upon me. 


marshal understood his look; he seized my hand, 

“My dear friend,” said he, “do not be uneasy ; Edward shall be 
my son,” 

A look of gratitude lighted up his features; the expression 
passed away and the spirit fled. I shall not deseribe the horrors I 
felt; I fainted upon the lifeless body, and when I recovered my 


||senses I found myself in the parlor, where Madame de Nevers 
| was in tears, The Marshal d'Olonne essayed the tenderest means 
||to console me, but I could only reply to his kindness by my tears. 
|| It was resolved that I should thenceforward consider the Marshal's 
|| hotel as my home. 
| Iretired to an apartment prepared for me, and for many hours | 
| gave full vent to my grief. But even in the fullness of my sorrow 
the recollection of Madame de Nevers’s sympathy brought seme 
consolation to my mind. 
My father had expressed in his will the wish to be interred by the 
|side of my mother. The discharge of this duty relieved my heart 
Leaving the duchess seemed to me an atonement for the happiness 
I experienced in her society even after my recent loss. 1 had not 
yet made my preparations for my departure, and still I looked eager 
jly forward to the moment of my return toa spot which had long since 
been dearer to me than all the world beside. 





THE CENSOR. 
THE LITTLE GENIUS. 


No. 1 
Duncan is in his grave 
Atte littultever rice ps We 
- Nor st } n, 
M 3 foreign lev g 
! ‘ to further 


Isat 


pathizes with the n 


ut my window to watch the break of dav. How the sou! s 


inificence of nature. ‘To me there is nothing 
l 
in this deep universal hush, 


nable system of flashing wor! 


more unpressive and sublime than silence. And then to reflect that 





the stupendous clobe, and the intermu- 


ls, are for ever performing their revolu 


tions. ‘There is more morality in this than in a homily. It disen 
thrals the soul from every artificial excitement, and affords the 
heart an opportunity to speak its own eloquence. Music hath its 


th the reve l, and the flash and dazzle of fashi "i 
ind, under their thrilling influences, the young 
, might tread boldly 


But it seems to me, that if some dark acci 


charm, and se ha 
ind beauty ; 
the ardent, with unwithered hopes and passion 
into the perilous battle. 
dent should startle me with the conviction that my last hour had 
come, I shouid require no sublimer preparation than a time spent i 
the perfect solitude—the vast stillness, the grandeur, the glory 
the opening day, , 


“ By your leave, sleepless and thoughtful student,” said the voier 
of the Genius, “ let me break your meditations.” 

His sudden interruption was rendered more striking by the images 
which suddenly rose up in the mirror. I beheld a Danish island in 
the midst of the ocean. Nature had blessed the country with beauty 
and abundance. Vegetation expanded into larger forms—the fruit 
displayed greater varieties—bseathed richer fragrance, and glowe 
with deeper colors than those to which I had been accustomed 
Every thing discovered luxuriance and plenty. 

Upon a pleasant knoll, that overlooked a lovely scene, stood a 
youth. He was tall, athletic, and noble in person. His soul caught 
a spark of fire from the beauty of nature, and he said, 

‘Strange, that they who tread these scented fields should i 
Are they destined to be so for ever? It cannot be. The 


love of freedom is a principle in the character of man, and its por 


slaves! 
session is his birthright. His spirit is as the ocean; dam it up as 
vou may, it will eventually heave and swell, and overfiow its banks 
and carry before it the fragments of that which opposed it: or it 
resembles fire in the bosom of the voleano; though its surface is 
green and tranquil, and fair to look on, the hidden flame will on 
day burst forth with overwhelming fury. What accident has made 
men slaves? Strange, that against their happiness and their nature 

they will kneel down tamely, and suffer a human being to place his 
toot upon their necks. Strange, that while they have eyes to see the 
sun and stars, the blue ocean, the luxuriant hills and valleys that 
undulate this rolling ball, and all the bright forms of physical nature 
they are destitute of moral sight to distinguish their own strengt! 

It is conceivable why the elephant, however monstrous in size and 
strength, should suffer a puny man to be his master, to bid him kneed 
and rise, to weary him with heavy loads, and drive him into danger 
even when by an exertion of his power he could fling his petty 
tyrant into the air, and dash him to pieces against the earth. But 
it is unaccountable how a few audacious reptiles can lord it over the 
nations, who, knew they but their own strength, and felt they but 
their own degradation, might harness them up, and make them 
draw like beasts of burthen.” 

This simple burst of feeling was overheard by a spy, a hire jing 
creature—a slave himself, and paid for being the instrument to mak 
slaves of others—a reptile which nature had created of her coarsest 
material, as if made to be trodden down into the cust, but whom 
accident had clothed with authority and blessed with the good things 
of life. Insolent and cruel—and, worst of all, ignorant: for I cau 
conceive of no keener punishment that could be inflicted upon these 
crawling things—these tools of human tyranny—thus gloating aie 
fattening on the wreck and ruin of their fellow-creatures, than & 
clear power to behold themselves as they are, and yet to be so sus 
This would be a mental torture, more refined than any in ther 
own inquisition, 

The culprit was dragged by rough hands before what was terme 
He had dared to look into his own soul, ane 
A heavy fine was 


a tribunal of justice. 
was accused of plotting against the government. 
| the result. 
“T will leave this wretched country,” he said, and gathered together 
his property for that purpose; but another spy had detected 115 
intention, and he was again dragged before the police. 
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“| confiscate your estate,” said a bloated disgusting wretch, 


The criminal forgot he was in a country of slaves. His face | 


| 


revealed the indignation tbat boiled in his veins. 
“As the stream late conceal'd 
By the fringe of its willows, 
Where itrushes reveal’d 
In the light of its billows ; 
As the bolt bursts on hig! 
From the black cloud that bound it, 
Flash’d the soul of that eye 
Through the long lashes round it 

“Thou art a tyrant,’ exclaimed the youth, “and I spit upon 
thee.” - 

“ To the dungeon—the deepest and the darkest,” said the judge, 
and Isaw him no more, 

“Can such things be ?” 

“ Ay,” replied my companion, “Thus it hath been for ages, in 
the fairest portions of the globe. Behold!’ 

I started, and nearly screamed, at the revelation of the glass. It 
displayed the interior of a gloomy building—the dreadful inquisi- 
My pen shrinks from the task of depicting the horrors of that 

In a long and subterranean hall, lighted with the struggling 
rays of a few dim torc!ies, sate men—demons in the shape of men— 
to superintend the tortures of the criminals. The fiends were clothed 
in black mantles and cowls, with the image of the cross upon their 
bosoms. ‘l’hey spoke no word, moved with a stealthy step, and pre- 
served a meek humility in their countenances and demeanor, when 
contrasted with the hellish eruelties of their occupation, more repul- 


said I. 


lwn. 


sight. 


sive and diabolical than the most convulsive paroxysms of rage and 
hate. ‘Their victims presented a spectacle so exquisitely piteous, 
and yet so terrible, that the apprehension and agony with which | 
beheld them could have been heightened by no other incident than 
the heart-withering discovery that they consisted of the young—the 
noble—the virtuous—the brave—the beautiful of the earth. One 
was bound to the rack, and his limbs distended until his glaring 
eye-balls started from their sockets, and he was relieved, not from 
the blessed dictate of mercy; oh no! the marble rock, the raging 
fire, would feel its influence as soon as these; but lest, by being 
too much tortured, death should snatch the exhausted and now 
Another fair youth 
overcome by compassion for a 
wretched female who had suffered under the ban of their institu- 
tion, and for having given the dying wretch a little food. He was 
stripped, bathed with oil, extended upon an iron horizontal grate, 
and chained ; a slow fire was lighted beneath. A lovely woman 
had assisted in the escape of her husband. For this atrocious deed 
her wrists were bound together behind her back, and by a cord 
attached to them in that position she was suspended from the ceiling. 
The air was rent with her shricks. But my attention was diverted 
by the sight of another, also a female, contined in a large cage, the 
interior ot which was covered with sharp steel points 
ever way she sought repose, 


senseless victim trom more pr tracted agonics, 
was convicted of having been 


, so that which 
the y should pierce her feet or body. 
Others had their teeth extracted at short intervals, were fastened 
to infernal machines, and driven into excruciating pains—hideous 
diseases—madness—till at length death freed them from the earth. 

“ This,” said the Genius, “is slavery. ‘They deserve it who bear 
i, ‘They doubly deserve it, who, having been once free, permit 
themselves to be again enthralled. ‘The establishment of universal 
liberty should be the object, if not the greatest earthly object, of all 
human beings. Private vices are lost in those which injure this 
general cause. Virtue becomes infinitely more valuable and beau- 
tful when it facilitates this grand plan. No man deserves the name, 


not ready to support it with pen, tongue, and sword. What does 


the glass discover now ?” 
“The gloomy scene of human wo is gone,” said l. “A crowd 
of people are assembled beneath a summer heaven.” 

“ And hear you nothing ?”’ 

Ay, the tolling of bells, the thundering of cannon, bursts of 
enlivening music, the shutfiling footsteps of millions, seem mingled 
from the paved city—from the grassy field—from the hill and the 
valley—from the inland forests and the shores of the sea.” 

“It is the sound of happines and glory,” said the Genius. “ Your 
nation celebrates the birthday of that freedom which passes over the 
crumbling thrones of tyrants and the broken arches of the inquisi- 
tion, as the lava and the ocean wave have buried ancient cities. 
The sight is imposing.” 

“Yes,” said 1, “the glitter of the soldiery —the vastness of the 
multitude—the grandeur of the processions—present a spectacle to 
be long remembered.” 

“Tt is not from these,” said my companion, “that it derives its 
splendor: for they might grace the birthday of a tyrant as well. It 
is the moral grandeur of a people assembled to offer up their grate- 
ful joy to heaven for the sublimest of human blessings. It is glo- 
nous as a testimony that the inquisition and the spirit which 
tared, or which permitted it, can never contaminate the broad fields, 
the growing cities, and the old mountains of the west. Freedom 
dwells here—not protected by forts—not venturing abroad trem- 
blingly, but in the feelings, the character of the people. And may 
she never be driven from this last hold, till your cataracts shall hush 
their thunders, your gray rocks crumble, your broad rivers dwindle 
into narrow streams, for shame that the earth hath no foothold for 
ber, and that man will ever be contented to bow the neck, kiss the 
chain, and be a slave from choice, as he need never be from reces- 
sity. And yet so spake Greece once, and so spake Rome, and still 
their people have been debased. The voice of Brutus is hushed in 


the forum ; the moonlight streams down upon the melancholy ruins. ) 


Truly hath the voice of the bard exclaimed, 


* Tie Goth, the Christian, time, war, flood, and fire, 
Have dealt upon the seven-huill’d city's pride ; 


| 
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She saw her glories, star by star, expire, 
And up the steep barbarian monarchs ride, 
Where the car climbed the capitol; far and wide 
Temple and tower went down, nor left a site: — 
Chaos of ruins! 


“ But hark—the voice of mirth and joy hath changed its tone. 
What sudden shadow is upon the nation—passing as a cloud over a 
sunny hill?” 

“ A silence hath gone forth,” said 1. “ The same crowd are there 
but not in the revelry. The bells toll—but with muffled sound, 
and slow repeated and melancholy peal. The cheerful music hath 
saddened into mournful breathings—there are soldiers, but with 
reversed arms and gloomy faces. The thronging thousands are still 











as night, as the dark procession moves slowly onward—windows and | 


| doors are crowded—a sea of human beings that but now rolled in a 


| wrinkled brow, and laid its hand on the silver head 


‘but meet that the aged should die. 


mighty tide through the streets, are motionless—all breaths are 
hushed, all eves fixed on the sable bier and nodding plume.” 
“Yes,” said the Genius, “death is there. It hath sealed the 
The lips that 
once boldly proclained the rights of man—the bosom that has 
beaten and bled for your country, alas, alas, they are cold and still 
as the marble. Grateful eves shall never again rest on his vene 
rable fourm, al! hallowed as it was by spirit-stirring associations. 
Ay, gaze on, ye breathless thousands—breathless—not tearless 
“And yet wherefore,” said 1, “wherefore should they weep? It is 
We bend to th expects d decree 
of fate. The unconscious object of all this pomp filled up the mea 
sure of his life—of his glory. His departure is not terrible, as when 
Phe death ot 
It is but as 
the subsiding of the swollen stream—the cutting down of the golden 


the young and the gay are suddenly called to the grave 
such an one is but the fulfilling of nature's ordinance 


ripe harvest—the glorious setting of the summer sun. Wherefore 
should they weep 
“Not for the dead, master student. He sleeps in peac but 


mourn fur the absence of those whose mind has shaped the 
destiny of your country. Mourn that an unworthy spirit of parsi 
mony has withheld from him a proper expression of sympathy and 
gratitude, while yet he lingered among you—and, most of all, mourn 
lest the passing away of these high toned characters of other years 
shall leave the nation a prey to selfish parties and cunning dema 
gogues—to weak ness—avarice—luxury—and perhaps to bondage 
“Tell me,” said I, “ you who can look into futurity, can this ever 
be? 
what shape will the incubus appear !” 
1 received no answer 
tu’ .ed towards the beautiful east. 
clouds ;”? the 


Will the glory of our beloved country ever be shaded? In 


| was again alone, and my eves were 





Streaks of orange purple and 
moon and stars faded like 
my own visions, and the long silent streets began once more to be 
thronged with the children of toil and pleasure. F. 





gold “laced the severing 
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Conrersations of the week 





*.— "The public are ina ferment. 
dullest frequenters of fashionable circles, accustomed to palin off 
silence for sense and gravity for wisdom, tinds food for wonder in the 
general eflervescence, 


“opes his marble jaws,” and « Kpresses pte 


rest and utters opinions. In the first place there is “the dog law 


people 
"These regard the mild 


which has received the stamp of general reprobation, Some 
associate with dogs almost on equal terms, 


sages of the city as so many savages, read over Byron's ins ription, 





“Ye! wh< ince behold this s ple urn 
Pass on—it honors none you Wish te mourn 
To mark a friend's remains hese stones arise 
l never had but one, and here he lies, 


and regard every accidentally wandering quadruped victim of in 
justice with exclamations of compassion. Scarcely, however, has 
the canine race been exterminated, “ Tray, Blanche, and Sweet 
heart—little dogs and all,” when the “ Magdalen Society Report” 


bursts over our heads like a thunderbolt trom a blue sky ; 











“Aud if our quarrels should rip up old st 

And belp them: with 4 lie or twe additional 
I'm not to blame, as you well know, no more is 

Any one else—they were becoiwne traditional; 
Besides, their resurrection aids our glorie 

by « trast, Which is What we just were wishing ¢ 
And science profits by this resurrection 

Ih scandals form good subjects tor dissection.” 


A burst of indignation has simultaneously broken from the com 
munity at this injudicious and ill-managed 


comment unnecessary. 


matter, which renders 
As fathers and brothers we cannot, how 
The Magdalen Re 
port no sooner makes its exit from the stage of debate than the 


ever, refrain from adding our disapprobation, 


wrongs of the Courier and Enquirer demand the notice of our 
tellow-citizens. He fight 
pendence of the press” against the Journal of Commerce and the 


bravely under the banners of “ inde 


board of aldermen. He has, however, the ,‘ popular body” on his side. 

From them we turn to the bloody forin of murder, who seems to 
have stalked abroad, waving her red arm. The ratio in which this 
awful crime is increasing among us is extraordinary and appalling, 
Five or six have laiely been committed. 

An article in another page renders any description of the solemn 
pageant which attended the remains of our distingushed and vene 
rable patriot to the tomb unnecessary. 

Among the wonders of the present day is the fact that the Lon- 
doners are guizzing Paganini. How the celebrated master will 
brook the honest and well-meant raillery of John Bull, we cannot 
say. The ridicule must, however, be pointed indeed, if it counter 
balances the favorable notices of him published in several of the 
London prints ; for instance, the following is from the Literary Ga- 
zette, translated from ‘ Le Globe :”’ 


* Paganini and his violin enter. A universal clapping welcomes 





barrassment, and bows; and the applause re-commences, 
| ceeds with a gait still more and more awkward, and is again ap- 
plauded. 





his appearance on the stage. He advances several paces with em- 


He pre- 


He bows repeatedly, and endeavors to throw into his 
countenance a smile of acknowledgment, which is soon, however, 
replaced by an icy coldness of expression. 

“ He stops, and in a position in which he seems still more constrain- 
ed than in his walk and his salutations, he seizes his violin, places it 
between his chin and his breast, and casts on it a proud look, at once 
piercing and sweet. He stands thus for several seconds, leaving 
the public tne to observe and to examine his strange originality ; to 
gaze with curiosity at his lank body, his long arms and fingers, his 
chesnut colored hair flowing over his shoulders, the illness and sul 
fering imprinted on his whole person, his sunken mouth, his long 
hawk-nose, his pale and hollow cheeks, his large, fine, and open 
forehead, which Dr. Gall would love to contemplate ; and under that 
forehead, eves, hidden as if in shade, but every instant darting forth 
hghtning 


* Suddenly his looks descend from his violin to the orchestra, He 


his hand inthe air, lets his bow 


out to be 


gives the signal, and abruptly raising 
fall upon his violin 


broken 


You expect that all the strings are 


Nothing of the sort. You are surprised by the lightest, 


the most delicate, the finest of sounds. For several instants he con 
tinues to play with your anticipations, and to provoke you. All the 
caprices which oceur to hin are emploved to rouse you from the in 
difference which he supposes you to fee tle runs, he leaps from 
tones to tones, from octaves to octaves, passes with incredible switt 

ness and precision the widest distances ; ascends and descends natu 
ral and chromatic gamuts; produces every where harmonic chords 


1 
extraordinary 


draws forth the most 
mpable 


sounds of which the violin i 








| ; makes it speak, sir complain; now there is a murmuring 
of waves, now a breeze of v now cl rj of bar 
This great artist is, however, other resources than such fanta 
sies for the captivation of the publi To this musical phantasma 
goria presently succeeds a broad, grand, and | stmplicnty 
Pure, sweet, brilliant, tuneful chords flow from mds 
which seem to proceed from the heart, and which plunge you into 
a state of delichous tee Then ¢ vacuc sighing ft melun 
choly and se I ent. Whik uare svi ypathas ine with the 
touching and performer, a sudden access of violent grief, 
a sert of shuddering and race seizes him: and cries, which penetrate 





the depths of your sou!, alarm and freeze you, and wake you trembk 
for the unfortunate being whom vou see and hear 

Paganini, as Caleb Quotem would s reminds us of musi 
music of love, love of turth ves, turtle-doves of turtle-seup, turtle 


soup of Hoboken, and Lloboken of the Messrs. Stevens. The en 


terprise of these gentlemen | wt been unrequited, Their steam 
boats and their pleasure-rou ls are ina style of princely magnit 
cence Their property on the op te Jersey shore, from tk 
boken to Weehaw ke has been by them generously appropriate 
asa place of recreation for thei tellow-citizens W hoever has not 
visited Turtle-grove the Elvsian-fields, has neglected to indulge 
himself with a delightful gratification. These gentlemen have lately 
effected changes there which, tor nm | beauty, would do no discredit 
to the taste f Pope himself, who is said to have been the father of 
English gardeni: borests have been t ed, underbrush cleare 
away, lawns turk superb pavilion erected, and every thing chome 
which could contribute to render it one of the very pleasantest of all 
ple sant places ; vid, among other wonders, workmen are eraploved 


in constructing a rail-road trom the ferry, for a mile and a halt alor 


the shore avilion 


tor thee | 


On Monday last a fcte was given by these gentlemen to the cor 


} poration, the editors and other literati, &« The guests assembled 
at the interesting hour of three, on board the steamboat Chief Jus 
tice Marshal—a much better boat than Charon's—whuich conducted 


the distinguished medley of literature and polities across the river to 
the fields of Elysium. ‘The day was cloudless and eabn, and the 
wene of course charming The boat floated to the strains of a 
fine martial band, among which we recognized many airs from the 
| ublic’s pet musical favorite, ¢ inderella. A right hos pitable han- 
quet was spread out in Turtle-grove, where the scent of the fresh 


grasa was mixed with the 


le the soul of honest Sancho Panza leap for 


of the bird ne 


savory fumes of innumerable tureens, 
which would have mac 
nsiderably 


jov; and where the mm waters was ¢ 


improved by certain emphatic ; like Macbeth’s curses, 
heart ‘ 


so small a coinpany, su 


i 
not loud but deep 
ha mass of talent, and such a powe riul 


The 


was heightened by the presence of the New-York and New-Jersey 


sounded to the We never obser ed, in 


inclination towards eating and drinking hilarity of the scene 


Boat Clubs, in sailor uniform, who reached the spot in their barges 


and immediately plunged in medias re Some sweet singing and 


facetious toasts ushered in the evening, when the nautical gentlemen 


hailed each other, gave the word of command, and hied to their boats 
Raditi quidum ‘ 
We withdrew silently and discreetly from the merry scene, leav 


ing divers worthies in excellent spirits, where, for aught we know 


to the contrary, they may be at this very moment, offering up libe- 


tions to the jolliest of all the diviniti« 


Lite 
shall notice 


iry.—The Harpers have published Haverhill, which we 
I l 
We learn with pleasure that the Dutch 


editions 


in our next, 
man’s Fireside continues to sell briskly. Three heavy 
have been already printed, 


Notice to the p i take this method of stating that Samuel 


Marshal, who has been for some time employed by me as an agent 
for the New-York Mirror, will not be, from this date, connected 
with it in any way whatever George P. Mornis 


July le. 18 
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0, THERE’S A MOUNTAIN PALM! 


SUNG BY MISS LOVE—WORDS BY J. R. I 


*LANCHE, ESQ.—MUSIC BY H. R. BISHOP. 
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And like that well remembered tree 


* “ The Iczotl is a species of mountain palm, pretty lofty, and genorally with a double trunk, 








Semen 


























My child : 











Whose boughs and leaves, 










inoun - tal 





to the 

































































leaves to the 





Whose boughs and pass - 








Would I be still to bear a shade for thee! 


ing 

































































A shade; a shelter, love! for thee! 
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And for thy foes a spear. 


Kes branches form the figure of a fan, and ite leeves a spear.”"—CLAVIGERO’S HISTORY OF MEXICO. 











ORIGINAL MISCELLANY. 


' to rear the tender thought, 
To teach the young idea 
To pour the fresh imstrnetion o'er the mind, 
To breathe the enlivening spirit, and to fix 

The generous purpose in the glowing breast.’ 


Powrs, they say, are privileged — 
Perhaps ‘tis very right, 

Sut some smal/ probability 
LE were well to keep in sight— 

Now this was surely not the case 
In Jamie Thomson's flight. 


“ Delightful task !"—A task indeed ! 
At least 7 found it so; 

I kept a famed academy 
Not many vears ago, 

3ut though | toil’d for it, 1 ne'er 
That same delight could know 


The “ tender thought,” alas, is in 
The rearing prone to die, 

The “ young idea” is apt to “ shoot" 
Provokingly awry, 

And will not bear the proper fruit— 
There is no knowing why. 


The “fresh instruction,” poured so oft, 
Becomes at last quite stale ; 

The “enlivening spirit’ oft o'ersteps 
Of liveliness the pale, 

And “ breathes” so much of “ spirit’ that 
Order and quiet fail, 


“ To fix the purpose in the breast,”’ 
Pshaw ! tix a weather-vane— 
Who does not know the tickle moods 
Of childhood’s restless brain ? 
Aught ina breast so volatile 
To fix we strive in vain. 


Oh! bard inspired and eloquent ! 
Thy favored country’s boast, 

Tis well tor us, a teacher's lot 
Thou knew'st not to thy cost 

Or this fine burst of eloquence 
The world had surely lost 


Cxpreive, a Roman tribune, having once under. |) 


taken to perform a service of extreme danger, ad- 
lressed his soldiers as follows: “My friends, it is 
|necessary for the safety of the army that we should 
march to yonder station, It is not necessary that 
we should return.” 
ry one of the followers of Cadicius perished. 


The army was saved, but eve. ; 
He | 
himself was found desperately wounded, 

Porvcar supGMENT.—Men of learning are vers 
apt to undervalue the taste and judgment of me 
vulgar, as they are called, especially in the fine 


Yet no persons are more familiar with na-| 


arts. 
ture than people of this class. ‘The best pictures} 
and statues are those which are the most natural. | 
Apelles was accustomed to expose his paintings in| 
public that he might hear the criticisms of the pass-| 
ers by, of which he often availed himself. Mal-| 
herbe consulted his servant, an old woman, on the 
music of his verses; and Moliere, his housekeeper, | 
on the propriety of his characters. 
Annibal Caracei that he formed his opinion of two! 
pictures of the martyrdom of St. Andrew, by Do-; 
minichino, and Francisco Albani, from seeing an 
| aged female and her daughter standing a long time 
surveying the picture of Dominichino, and passing 
that of Albani without notice. One thing is cer-| 
| tain, the common people are not led astray by 
fashion, which is as often the parent of a bad taste 


as of a good one. 


Book-MaKkine.—The Abbé de Marolles was s 
| fond of book-making, that he published the names! 
| of all his friends and all their acquaintance in a| 
This gentleman 
said to one of his companions, “ My verses cost me 
very little.” “ They cost vou as much as they 
are worth,” replied his friend. 


catalogue at his own expense. 


| 
‘rence to the miserable and abject language former- 


| of such extraordinary nephews as I can, 


ithe king of Prussia, and lived at court, has written 
a vast deal of nonsense about solitude. The wish 
to be always alone shows the disposition of a fero- 
cious beast of prey, and carries with it the melan- 
choly darkness of the tomb, The effect is de- 
scribed in the ancient phrase, “ Cor swum edens,” 
eating his own heart. Man is too feeble, too de- 
| pendant a being to subsist by himself. 





Sannazarivs.—He was the author of the fol- 
lowing epigram, which has been indiilerently 
|translated from the original Latin : 

** Neptune saw Venice on the Adria stand, 

Firm asa rock, and did the sea command 

*Think’st thou, O Jove he. ‘Rome's walls exce! 

Or that proud cliff! whence false Tarpeim tell 

Grant Tiber best, view both, and you will say, 
That men did those, gods these foundations lay 


sad 


The people of Venice presented Sannazarius 
with six thousand golden crowns for this composi- 
This beats Sir Walter Scott and the London 





ton. 


; | booksellers. 
It is related by |} 


Depications.—Some writer observes in refe- 


lv used on these occasions, “ That the first inventor 


of dedications must certainly have been a beggar.” 


Urean THE E1GHTH.—This pope was a man of 
wit, a fine scholar, and an excellent magistrate. 
‘No pope,” he was used to say, “could ever boast 
Cardinal 
Barberini has reformation always in his mouth, 
but I cannot find that he grows any better; he is 
certainly a saint, but I never heard any of his mi- 
Cardinal Antonio is generous and muniti- 
cent, but he never gives away any thing of his 
own. Maffeo is certainly a great general and 
commander of the ecclesiastical troops, but he 


racles. 


Lhever goes to war.” 





Sotirvpt.—Z.immerman, who was physician to | 


Criticism.—If men of genius were to express 
their own opinions of their works, they would 
prove the severest critics. Boileau once said, “Of 
all criticisms, those which hurt me the most, are 
such as my own judgment makes on my own 
works.” 


Eritarus.—Charpentier has the following elo- 
quent passage on this subject. “ Whenever, ’ says 
he, “IT cast my eyes on estentatious epitaphs, | tec! 
a wish to write under them, ‘As man is composed 
of pride and infirmities, passenger, you here behold 
them fully exemplified. This tomb indicates the 
feebleness, and this epitaph the pride of bis nature 
How just a picture is this of the character of the 
deceased person when alive! Under robes of silk 
and embroidery he concealed from the eyes of the 
world the weakness and diseases of his decayinz 
body. A wounded conscience, a feeble under 
standing, and eternal toil of solicitude and sorrows 
were hidden beneath the mask of a tranquil coun 
tenance, a steady and penetrating ey e.”” 

PHILOSOPHERS AND TRADESMEN.—Philosop iets 
sport with the follies of mankind ; tradesmen mart 
money by them. Which is the wiser of the two 

Cicero.—Macrobius has recorded a good jest 0! 
Cicero on Caninius Bevilius, who was consul 0? y 
furone day. “We have had,’’ says he, “a cons’ 
of such extraordinary vigilance, that he has not 
slept one single night during the term of his coa 


sulship.” 


——> 
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